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The Mecham Site: A Rockshelter Burial in the 


Snake River Canyon of Southern Idaho 
By Ruth Gruhn 


From 18 June to 22 June 1959 members of 
the joint Idaho State College Museum—Pea- 
body Museum of Harvard University Expedi- 
tion to south-central Idaho excavated a pre- 
historic Indian burial in the Snake River Canyon 
above Shoshone Falls, near the city of Twin 
Falls, Idaho. The burial had been discovered on 
25 May 1959 by Charles Mecham, an amateur 
collector from Jerome, Idaho: and he immed- 
iately notified the Idaho State College Museum. 
Mr. Mecham’s cooperation in reporting an im- 
portant site to trained archaeologists is deeply 
appreciated. 


The excavation of the burial was super- 
vised by the writer, field director of the expedi- 
tion; but the major part of the labor was done 
by Matthew Hill and Wayne Perron. As part of 
their training in archaeology other members of 
the expedition prepared the preliminary analyses 
of the material recovered: the projectile points. 
stone pipe, and bone artifacts were studied by 
Catherine Williams: other chipped stone arti- 
facts by Kathleen McKay; and the human ske- 
letal material by Jim Wagner. Information on 
the environment of the site location was com- 
piled by Mrs. Alice Byrd. In effect this paper is 
a synthesis of all these data, and the writer ren 
ders her thanks to those who contributed. 


The Mecham site is located on the north rim 
of the Snake River Canyon in the southeast 
part of Jerome County in NW!4, Section 31, 
Range 18 E, (Boise Meridian) Township 9 S 
(Boise Base Line). It lies about 30 feet north 
of the secondary road leading from U.S. High- 
way 93 to the Shoshone Falls Power Plant, in 
a small alcove in the basalt rimrock about 2!4 
miles east along this road from the highway. 
The site is a small rockshelter in the rimrock at 
an estimated elevation of about 3,650 feet a.s.l.. 
about 400 feet above the Snake River at this 
point but separated from it by a small basalt 
plateau (see Map 1). 


About !4 mile southeast of the rockshelter 
is Shoshone Falls, with a drop of 212 feet. In 
the past this falls evidently marked the upper 
limit for salmon in the Snake River (Steward 
1938:165).In early historic times small villages 
of a Shoshoni group called Agaiduka or Salmon- 
eaters were located along the river downstream 
from Shoshone Falls (Joc. cit.) : and the region 
was also visited by Fort Hall Shoshoni and Ban 
nock, and other Shoshoni groups from northern 


Nevada and Camas Prairie to the northwest 


(Ibid.: 166). 


The north rim of the Snake River in the 
vicinity of the Mecham site is desert country. 
with xerophytic flora such as cheat grass (Bro- 
mus tectorum, a European import), sagebrush 
(Artemisia), rabbitbrush (Chrysothamnus) 
salt grass (Distichlis), yellow mustard (Bras- 
sisa), sunflower (Helianthus), and yellow clo- 
ver (Trifolium). Rainfall in this general area 
averages less than 15 inches a year—at the city 
of Twin Falls the mean annual precipitation is 
10.32 inches (Hoyt 1935:366). However, 
while the rim of the canyon is hot, barren, and 
rocky, the canyon bottom is moist and green. 


The rockshelter was evidently formed by a 
small gas bubble in the cooling lava flow which 
formed the basalt rimrock of the canyon. The 
shelter, which faces approximately south, mea- 
sured approximately 360 cm. across at the mouth 
and 210 cm. from mouth to rear at its deepest 
point, with maximum height at mouth 160 cm. 
(see Map 2 and Fig. 2, top). The dirt floor of 
the rockshelter sloped very gently downward 
from the rear toward the mouth. Mr. R. E. 
Neyman, superintendent of the Shoshone Falls 
Power Plant of the Idaho Power Company, 
stated that the previous winter about a foot or 
so of dry soil had been removed from the rock 
shelter to apply to the icy road: but to his know- 
ledge no bone fragments or artifacts were found 
in this material. 


THE BURIAL 


The burial occupied the eastern part of the 
rockshelter (see Map 2). Mr. Mecham had put 
a small pit in the approximate center of the 
burial area, exposing some ribs and arm bones 
at a depth of roughly 25 cm. below the existing 
ground surface. Members of the expedition ex- 
cavated an area extending approximately 150 
cm. east-west and 100 cm. north-south to a 
depth of about 100 cm. below ground surface. 
When as much of the burial as possible had been 
exposed the area was photographed and mapped. 
The exposed bones and artifacts were then col- 
lected, and as excavation continued more bones 
and artifacts were recovered as overlying ma- 
terial was removed. Due to time limitations it 
was impossible to complete excavation of the 
entire rockshelter, but it is believed that all ma- 
terial associated with the burial was recovered. 














When excavation began the surface of the 
floor of the rockshelter was found to be covered 
with a very thin layer of rodent litter, and bones 
of these small mammals were recovered. Some 
fragments of purple glass were also found on or 
just below the surface. Below the surface the 
soil was a light tan dust, gradually becoming 
more moist and darker brown in color with 
depth. Scattered small fragments of char- 
coal occurred throughout the deposit. No strat- 
graphy of soil zones was observable, and no 
evidence for an intrusive pit was found. Sev- 
era! large animal burrows were found to run 
through the burial area, a fact which may ex- 
plain the disorder of the bones and artifacts. 


Precise definition of the burial zone is diffi- 
cult due to the scatter of bones and artifacts. In 
the course of excavation artifacts were found 
from depths of 1 cm. to 45 cm. below ground 
surface, with average depth 27 cm. below sur- 
face; and human skeletal material from depths 
of 12 cm. to 44 cm., with average depth 29 
cm. below ground surface. Probably the burial 
zone can be defined as between 20 cm, and 40 
cm. below ground surface, with artifacts found 
above this level assignable to a later occupation 
of the rockshelter. These artifacts include a 
small side-notched projectile point, a small 
shouldered projectile point, a small pointed 
chalcedony knife blade or scraper, several re- 
touched flakes, and a number of waste flakes. 


Map 3, the plan of the burial, and Fig. 2, 
bottom, illustrate the general disorder in which 
the human bones were found. Besides the skull 
and mandible, the only bones still in articula- 
tion were the lumbar vertebrae and sacrum (in 
fragmentary condition), the thoracic vertebrae 
with several ribs, and the cervical vertebrae: 
each of these three sections of the spinal column 
separated from each other. The bones of the 
upper limbs (with the exception of the left 
ulna, which was missing) were found in al- 
most parallel order west of the skull. Some meta- 
carpals of the left hand and finger phalanges 
were found adjacent to or underneath the skull. 
and several small phalanges were wedged in the 
right eye orbit. More carpals and metacarpals 
from both hands were found underneath the 
lower cervical vertebrae, and the left clavicle and 
left scapula were uncovered in the space be- 
tween the cervical and thoracic vertebrae at a 
greater depth. Very little was found of the 
lower part of the skeleton—only a fragment 
of the sacrum, a very small fragment of the pel- 
vis, the shaft of the left femur, the left patella, 
a fragmented shaft of a fibula, the left navicular. 
the right Ist cuneiform, and several right meta- 
tarsals and phalanges were found in the course 
of the excavations. The fragment of the sacrum 
was articulated with the end of the lumbar 








column, but the other bones were widely scat- 
tered north of the vertebral column. 


Several extra bones and teeth were later found 
in analyzing the human skeletal material from 
the burial. There is a fragment of an atlas, 
smaller than the atlas articulated with the cer- 
vical column: and a centrum of a cervical verte- 
bra. The position of these bones fragments in 
the burial is unknown. There is also an extra 
right 3rd metacarpal (Bone No. 5 in plan of 
burial, Map 3) and an extra right 4th metacar- 
pal (Bone No. 8 in plan of burial), widely 
separated from each other. These metacarpals 
are of adult size. The extra teeth are a lower 
central incisor and a lower molar, very worn: 
and two upper molars, also worn. The presence 
of these extra bones and teeth in the burial is 
unexplained. 


The disorder and incompleteness of the 
skeletal material makes reconstruction of the 
original arrangement of the burial very difficult. 
If a primary burial is assumed, the original 
position of the body was probably along the 
line formed by the thoracic and cervical verte- 
brae. The position of the articulated cervical 
vertebrae suggested that the skull was origin- 
ally face up, turned slightly to the south. The 
position of the thoracic column also indicated 
that the body was on its back. The position of 
the fragments of lower limb bones, all north 
of the trunk, suggested that the legs were flexed 
to the right. The skull, upper limb bones, and 
lumbar column could have been pushed out of 
line by rodents burrowing in the area. On the 
other hand, the burial may have been a second- 
ary interment, the deposition of a partially 
dried bundle of bones. This possibility is sug- 
gested by the almost parallel order of the upper 
limb bones, as if stacked: and by the fact that 
many bones were completely missing. 


Faunal remains found in association with the 
burial included two complete valves and other 
small fragments of river mussels ( Margaritifera 
margatitifera falcata Gould)', one valve located 
about 10 cm. east of the lumbar vertebrae and 
the other about 30 cm. west of the thoracic 
vertebrae. The distal end of a cannonbone of 
a pronghorn antelope (Antilocapra americana) 
was located about 19 cm. south of the thor- 
acic vertebrae (Bone No. 21 in plan of burial. 
Map 3) and a lower premolar of a mule deer 
(Odocotleus hemionus) was located about 20 
cm. southwest of the lumbar vertebrae (Bone 
No. 27 in plan). The mandible of a marmot 
was located in the large cache of blades or 
scrapers northeast of the skull. and _ several 
other mandibles of these small burrowing ro- 


‘Identification courtesy of Mr. Joseph P. E. Morrison, Smithsonian In 
stitution 
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Map 3). 


A very small quantity of powdered red 
ochre was found in association with the burial. 
About 0.5 cc. of it were found in the soil in 
the region 10 cm. north of the lower end of 
the cervical vertebrae, and less than 0.25 cc. 
was found in the soil about 40 cm. southeast 


»f the skull. 


In general, the artifacts found in direct 
association with the burial were concentrated 
in an area about 40 x 40 cm. north and slight- 
ly east of the skull (see Map 3), although a 
number of other artifacts were scattered around 
‘he burial zone. In this area to the northeast 
of the skull was a large cache of crude knife 
olades or scrapers piled closely adjacent to each 
ther. One large core (Artifact No. 2 in plan). 
three corner-notched projectile points (Arti- 
facts No. 19. and 20 in plan). and four 
small narrow incised bone tubes (Artifacts 
No. 21, 22. and 44: other not shown) were 
ilso uncovered in this same general area: and 
2 number of small Olivella shell beads were also 
found scattered in the soil in this locality. Two 
other corner-notched projectile points were re- 
covered from the region between the distal end 
of the right humerus and the thoracic verte- 
orae, and a long narrow bone tube was also 
found in this general area. Another long bone 
‘ube was uncovered lying across the lower end 
of the column of cervical vertebrae (Artifact 
No. 36 in plan). A tubular stone pipe ( Arti- 
fact No. 35 in plan) was located between the 
cervical and thoracic vertebrae, and a large 
‘ylindrical bone tube (Artifact No. 37 in plan) 
was located about 10 cm. northeast of the skull 
vault. The scatter of the artifacts may be the 
sriginal placement or due to later disturbance 
oy burrowing animals. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ARTIFACTS 
A. Stone Artifacts 
1. Projectile Points 

A total of seven complete and two broken 
projectile points were recovered from the 
Mecham site. The projectile points can be di- 
vided into the general categories of corner- 
notched (6). barbed (1). small side-notched 
(1), and smail shouldered (1). Two frag 
ments, one a basal fragment of a small notched 
point and the other a tip of a medium-sized 
elongated triangular point. were not included 
in the classification 
Type la: Corner-notched (medium-sized). 
(Fig. 1, a: Fig. 4, A-E) 

Number of specimens: 5 

Form: Elongated triangular blade. straight 
or slightly excurvate sides with sharp point, 





dents were found within the burial zone (see 





deep corner notch with short relatively narrow 
barbs, broad expanding stem with slightly con- 
vex base, lenticular cross-section. 

Technique: In general. well-controlled bi- 
facial pressure flaking with fine secondary re- 
touch. The smallest specimen is worked only 
on point and edges. Basal thinning. 

Size range: Length 3.0-4.4 cm.: width 
1.7-2-6 cm.: thickness 0.3-0.5 cm. 

Material: 3 black ignimbrite, | yellow moss 
agate, | brown streaked chalcedony. 


General Provenience: This point type was 
most definitely associated with the burial. Two 
(Fig. 4. A and D) were found in the re- 
gion about 20 cm. west of the upper limb 
bones. Three (Fig. 4. B, Artifact No. 7 in plan: 
Fig. +, C, Artifact No. 19 in plan: and Fig. 4, E. 
Artifact No. 20 in plan) were found in the 
large cache of artifacts north of the skull. 

Comparable Types: 

Idaho point types 59, 64, and 91: Swan- 
son, Tuohy, and Bryan 1959: pp. 20, 22, and 
29. 

Danger Cave type W 19: Jennings 1957: 
116. 

Deadman Cave type 1: Smith 1952: Fig. 
4. A, 1-10. 

Promontory Caves: Steward 1937: Fig. 
4.0: Fig. 41, a. 


Type 1b: Corner-notched (small) (Fig. 1, b: 
Fig. 4, F). 

Number of specimens: | 

Form: Broad triangular blade, excurvate 
sides, deep corner notch with short barbs, nar- 
row expanding stem with convex base. plano- 
convex cross-section. 

Technique: Single example is rather crude- 
ly shaped by moderately fine bifacial pressure 
flaking. Notch flake scars are large. 

Size: Length 2.0 cm.: width 1.6 cm., thick- 
ness 0.3 cm. 

Material: black ignimbrite. 

General Provenience: Single specimen was 
found in loose dirt on the slope in front of 
the rockshelter. 

Comparable Types: 

Idaho point type 52: Swanson, Tuohy, and 
Bryan 1959:18. 

Danger Cave type W_ 37: 
1957:129. 

Deadman Cave type 2: Smith 1952: Fig. 
4. B. 5. 

Humboldt Cave type Scb2: Heizer and 
Krieger 1°56: Pl. 14, d. 


Type 2: Barbed (Fig. 1. c: Fig 4, G). 

Number of specimens: | 

Form: Elongated triangular blade: straight 
sides: deep, narrow. inward-directed basal 
notches: narrow, slightly expanding stem with 


Jennings 





straight base: long barbs with squared ends 
extending to level of base: lenticular cross-sec 
tion 

Technique: Single specimen is well-shaped 
by fine bifacial pressure flaking. 

Size: Length 2.25 cm.: width 1.8 cm.: 
thickness 0.25 cm 

Material: pink-white chalcedony. 

General Provenience: This point (Artifact 
No. 4] in plan of burial) was found near the 
mouth of the rockshelter about 30 cm. south- 
east of the skull at about the same depth. 

Comparable types: 

Idaho point type 93: Swanson. Tuohy, and 
Bryan 1959:29 

Danger Cave type W 38: Jennings 1957: 
129 

Roaring Springs Cave type 1: Cressman. 
Williams. and Krieger 1940: Fig. 10. speci- 
men |-7373: Cressman 1942: Fig. 38. No. 1. 


Type 3: Side-notched (small) (Fig. 1, d: Fig. 
4, hh). 

Number of specimens: | 

Form: Small broad triangular blade, straight 
to concave sides, deep horizontal side notches. 
probably straight base, plano-convex cross-sec- 
tion. 

Technique: Single example is made on a 
thin flake, and crudely shaped by moderately 
well-controlled bifacial pressure flaking. Tip 
and base are broken. Basal thinning. 

Size: Length 1.8 cm.: width 1.3 cm.: thick- 
ness 0.3 cm. 

Material: black obsidian. 

General Prevenience: This point was found 
about 59 cm. northeast of the skull at a depth 
5 cm. above it. The type probably pertains 
to a later occupation of the rockshelter. 

Comparable Types: 

Idaho point type 77: Swanson, Tuohy, and 
Bryan 1959:25. 

Deadman Cave type 3: 
4. 7; 

Promontory Caves: Steward 1937: Fig 


Smith 1952: Fig. 


4.) 


Type 4: Shouldered (small) (Fig. 1. e: Fig. 
4.1) 
Number of specimens: | 
Form: Only one basal fragment of this 
type was recovered. The blade was probably 
triangular with straight or slightly convex sides. 
Small straight shoulders. broad expanding stem. 
convex base, plano-convex cross-section. 

Technique: Moderately well-controlled bi- 
facial pressure flaking 

Size: Length of fragment 1.2 cm.: width 
1.2 cm.: thickness 0.3 cm. 

Material: white chalcedony. 

General Provenience: This point was found 
about 20 cm. southwest of the skull at a depth 


of about 15 cm. above it. The type probably 
pertains to a later occupation of the rockshelter. 
Comparable Types: 
Idaho point type 55: Swanson, Tuohy, 
and Bryan 1959:19. 


2. Knife Blades or Scrapers. 

A total of 52 knife blades or scrapers were 
recovered from the Mecham site. This large 
category includes all non-stemmed points gen- 
erally assumed on the basis of relative size and 
form to have served as cutting or scraping tools, 
although the smaller pointed specimens could 
have been projectile points. Most of the speci- 
mens show evidence of use. and some are broken. 
The workmanship on these specimens is gen- 
erally poorly controlled percussion flaking 
with secondary retouch. The predominant ma- 
terial used was black ignimbrite, a variety of 
volcanic glass common in this area. Eight addi- 
tional fragments were unclassifiable. 


Type 1 (Fig. 1. f; Fig. 4, J-K). 


Number of specimens: 9 

Form: Equilateral triangular outline, straight 
or excurvate sides, thin pointed tip, straight or 
slightly convex base rounded at corners. plano- 
convex cross-section. 

Technique: All specimens of this type were 
made on flakes, and shaped by well-controlled 
percussion flaking. On the bulbar surface only 
the edges are retouched, while the dorsal sur- 
face was completely worked. 

Size Range: Length 2.9-4-2 cm.: 
2.3-3.3 cm.: thickness 0.6-0.8 cm. 

Material: 2 yellow-white moss agate, 3 
white chalcedony, 2 black ignimbrite, 2 black 
obsidian. 

General Provenience: Specimens of this type 
occurred widely scattered in the burial zone. 
Three (13017, 13020, and 13022) were found 
by Mr. Mecham in his intrusive pit in the gen- 
eral region between the distal end of the right 
humerus and the lumbar vertebrae. Three 
(13060, Artifact No. 27 in plan of burial; 
13067, Artifact No. 34 in plan: and 13092, 
not shown) were uncovered in the area about 
5 to 20 cm. north of the end of the column 
of thoracic vertebrae. One (13047, Artifact 
No. 12 in plan) was found in the large cache 
of artifacts northeast of the skull. and another 
(13004) about 20 cm. to the south of this 
last specimen. Another (13071, Artifact No. 
39 in plan) was uncovered about 25 cm. east 
of the skull. 

Comparable Types: 

Idaho point type 5: Swanson, Tuohy, and 
Bryan 1959:7. 


width 


Type 2 (Fig. 1. g: Fig. 4, L). 
Number of specimens: | 1 
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Form: Equilateral triangular outline, 
straight or excurvate sides, convex base, thick 
pointed tip, irregular cross-section. 

Technique: The specimens of this type 
appear to have been made on thick flakes by 
controlled bifacial percussion flaking with some 
finer secondary retouching along the edges. 

Size Range: Length 3.8-5.6 cm.: width 
2.9-3-8 cm.: thickness 0.7-1.1 cm. 

Material: 2 white chalcedony, 6 black ig- 
nimbrite, 3 black obsidian. 

General Provenience: Half of the total num- 
ber of specimens of this type were located in 
the large cache northeast of the skull (13041, 
Artifact No. 6 in plan of burial: 13048. Arti- 
fact No. 15: 13056, Artifact No. 23: and 
13057. Artifact No. 24). The others were 
scattered: one (13064. Artifact No. 31 in plan) 
about 80 cm. northwest of the skull, one 
(13009, not shown on plan) about 25 cm. 
north of the skull, one (13070, Artifact No. 
38 in plan) 20 cm. east of the skull: one 
(13097, not shown) about 30 cm. southwest 
of the skull, one (13083, Artifact No. 51 in 
plan) about 10 cm. north of the lumbar col- 
umn. One specimen (13030, not shown) was 
found near the east wall of the rockshelter 
about 50 cm. from the skull at a depth of only 
| cm. below surface, and must pertain to a 
late occupation of the rockshelter. 

Comparable Types: 

Idaho point type 35: Swanson, Tuohy, 
and Bryan 1959: 14. 

Danger Cave type W44: Jennings 1957: 
134. 


Type 3 (Fig. 1, h: Fig. 4, M-O). 

Number of specimens: 17 

Form: Isosceles triangular outline, sides 
straight to excurvate, straight or convex base, 
blunt top, irregular cross-section. 

Technique: These specimens appear to be 
made on large flakes, some on side-blow flakes, 
by poorly controlled percussion flaking. The 
flaking is bifacial with several exceptions on 
which the bulbar face is worked only along the 
edges. Three specimens retain areas of cortex on 
the dorsal surface. 

Size Range: Length 3.8-6.2 cm.: width 
2.4-3.5 cm.: thickness 0.7-1.1 cm. 

Material: 1 white chalcedony, 2 basalt. 1 
black obsidian, 1 3 black ignimbrite. 

General Provenience: Seven specimens of this 
type were located in the large cache of artifacts 
northeast of the skull (13038, Artifact No. 3 
in plan of burial: 1 3043, Artifact No. 8: 13044, 
Artifact No. 9; 13049. Artifact No. 14: 13051, 
Artifact No. 16: 13052, Artifact No. 17; and 
also 13008, 13091. and 13096, not shown in 
plan Two were found resting on the skull 
(13078, Artifact No. 46 in plan) or mandible 


(13079, Artifact No. 47). Three were found 
in the general region about 50 cm. southwest of 
the distal end of the right humerus (13084, 
Artifact No. 52 in plan: 13016 and 13013 not 
shown in plan). The remaining three were scat- 
tered north of the skeleton (13059, Artifact 
No. 26 in plan; 13061, Artifact No. 28; and 
13063, Artifact No. 30). 

Comparable Types: 

Idaho point type 38: Swanson, Tuohy, and 
Bryan 1959: 15. 

Danger Cave type W 44: Jennings 1957: 
1 34. 


Type 4 (Fig. 1, 1: Fig. 4, P). 

Number of specimens: 5 

Form: Isosceles triangular outline, straight 
sides, convex base, sharp pointed tip on only 
complete specimen, lenticular cross-section. 

Technique: Moderately well-controlled per- 
cussion flaking with edge retouch, in case of the 
one complete specimen very steep along one edge. 

Size Range: Length of complete specimen 
5.8 cm.: width range of all specimens 2.4-3-2 
cm.: thickness range 0.5-1.0 cm. 

Material: 1 grey obsidian, | black obsidian, 
| orange-brown chalcedony, 1 greenish-white 
chalcedony, | light brown chert. 

General Provenience: The specimens of this 
type were widely scattered. One (13058, Arti- 
fact No. 25 in plan of burial) was found in the 
large cache of artifacts northeast of the skull, one 
(13011, not shown in plan) about 60 cm. 
southeast of the skull, two (13018 and 13086, 
not shown) in the region between the right 
humerus and the lumbar vertebrae, and one 
(13014, not shown) about 15 cm. west of the 
end of the column of thoracic vertebrae. 

Comparable Types: 

Idaho point type 31: Swanson, Tuohy, and 
Bryan 1959: 13. 

Promontory Cave no. |: 
Fig. 31, j. 

Type 5 (Fig. 1. 3: Fig. 4. Q). 
Number of specimens: 4 
Form: Ovoid outline with excurvate sides 

and base, irregular cross-section. All but one 

specimen broken. 

Technique: Poorly controlled bifacial per- 
cussion flaking except for one complete specimen 
with retouch only along edges of bulbar surface. 

Size Range: Length 5.0-6.4 cm.: width 
3.0-3.4 cm.: thickness 0.8-1.2 cm. 

Material: | white chalcedony, 2 black ig- 
nimbrite, | black obsidian. 

General Provenience: Three of these speci- 
mens (13036, Artifact No. | in plan of burial: 
13053, Artifact No. 18: and 13090, not shown 
in plan) were found in the large cache of arti 
facts northeast of the skull. The other specimen 
(13087, not shown) was located 80 cm. north- 


Steward 1937: 











west of the skull. 

Comparable Types: 

Idaho point type 39: Swanson, Tuohy, and 
Bryan 1959: 15. 


Type 6 (Fig. 1, k: Fig. 4+. R). 

Number of specimens: 6 

Form: Assymetrically ovoid to triangular 
outline with one edge relatively straight and the 
opposite curving to a blunt tip. Base straight to 
convex. Irregular cross-section. 

Technique: Poorly controlled bifacial per- 
cussion flaking with secondary retouch along 
edges. Two specimens retain a large area of cor- 
tex on the dorsal surface. 

Size Range: Length 4.2-7.1 cm.: 
2.8-4.9 cm.; thickness 0.7-1.0 cm. 

Material: 2 obsidian, 4 black ignimbrite. 

General Provenience: Four of these speci- 
mens (13039, Artifact No. 4 in plan of burial: 
13040. Artifact No. 5; 13045, Artifact No. 10: 
and 13089, not shown in plan) were uncovered 
in the large cache of artifacts northeast of the 
skull. One (13074, Artifact No. 42 in plan) 
was located about 35 cm., south of the skull, and 
the other (13081. Artifact No. 49 in plan) 
was in a vertical position about 5 cm. southwest 
of the distal end of the right humerus. 

Comparable Types: 

Danger Cave type W 47: Jennings 1957: 
136. 

Promontory Cave no. |: Steward 1937. Fig. 
31, g. 


3. Crude Scraper (Fig. 1. 1: Fig. 4. S) 

One crude scraper made on a split pebble of 
fine-grained basalt was found at the Mecham 
site. It is ovoid in outline, with a thick plano- 
convex cross-section. Dimensions are: length 6.6 
cm., width 5.9 cm., and thickness 2.4 cm. The 
technique of manufacture involved steep heavy 
unifacial percussion flaking around the edge of 
the split pebble. This specimen (13072, Arti- 
fact No. 40 in plan of burial) was located near 
the mouth of the rockshelter about 25 cm. 
southeast of the skull at approximately the same 
depth. It compares with Idaho scraper type 45 
(Swanson, Tuohy, and Bryan 1959: 42) and 
Danger Cave type W 76 (Jennings 1957:159). 


width 


4. Retouched Flakes 

Three retouched flakes were recovered from 
the Mecham site, all outside the burial zone or 
at depths 10-30 cm. above it. Two were black 
ignimbrite. one yellow chalcedony. One of the 
ignimbrite specimens shows marginal retouch all 
around: the other specimens are retouched only 
on one edge. 
5. Cores or nuclei 

Three cores or nuclei were recovered from 
the Mecham site. Two large cores were of orange 





chalcedony or varicolored chalcedony, and the 
other smaller core was of black ignimbrite. The 
two chalcedony specimens were large, thick, and 
ovoid in outline. The orange chalcedony speci- 
men (6.4 x 4.4 x 4.0 cm.) is uniface and pre- 
sents a high keeled plano-convex cross-section, 
while the varicolored chalcedony specimen (6.8 
x 5.1 x 3.7 cm.) (Fig. 4. T) is biface and 
has a more oval cross-section. Flakes detached 
from these cores seem to have been relatively 
small and oval-shaped. The edges of these speci- 
mens exhibit evidence of use. The small black 
ignimbrite core (3.1 x 2.0 x 1.4 cm.) is biface 
and roughly rectangular in outline, and exhibits 
an irregular pattern of small flake scars. 


The two large cores were found in direct 
association with the burial, the orange chalce- 
dony specimen in the large cache of artifacts 
northeast of the skull (13037, Artifact No. 2 
in plan of burial) and the varicolored chalce- 
dony specimen about 10 cm. northwest of the 
distal end of the right humerus (13080. Arti- 
fact No. 48 in plan). The small black ignim- 
brite core (13026, not shown in plan) was 
found about 80 cm. southwest of the skull at a 
depth about 20 cm. above it, and it probably 
pertains to a later occupation of the rockshelter. 


6. Waste Flakes 

A number of chips or waste flakes were 
found in the soil above the burial zone, and 
some were also at the same general level but far 
to the northwest (Artifacts No. 29, and 32, and 
33 in plan of burial). Predominant materials 
were in order obsidian, black ignimbrite, and 
chalcedony. 


7. Stone Pipe (Fig. 5, D). 

A complete large tubular stone pipe was 
found lying at the upper end of the column of 
thoracic vertebrae along the same axis (Arti- 
fact No. 35 in plan of burial). It is made of a 
soft fine-grained brick-red mudstone. The ex- 
terior is very smooth but not polished. The di- 
mentions of the pipe are: length 9.4 cm., maxi- 
mum diameter 2.9 cm., minimum diameter 0.9 
cm.. diameter of large opening 1.7 cm., diameter 
of small opening 0.5 cm. The bore is uniformly 
smooth, and exhibits concentric drill marks in- 
dicating that conical drilling proceeded from the 
large opening to the small. 


There was no evidence of burning within 
the bore of the pipe. and the soil found within 
also contained no burned material. It is pos- 
sible that the pipe was not intended for smok- 
ing: it may have been a shaman’s sucking tube 
or a cloudblower. 

This simple style of pipe is widely dis- 
tributed in the West. The closest comparable 
example is from Promontory Cave no. | (Ste- 
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ward 1937: Fig. 5. ¢). This specimen is similar 
in size and form but is made of steatite. 


B. Bone Artifacts 

10 bone artifacts were recovered from the 
Mecham site burial, all hollow tubes of three 
types. [There was 1 large cylindrical bone tube. 
6 small narrow bone tubes with incised groove 
at one end, and 3 long narrow undecorated bone 
tubes 


Ihe large cylindrical bone tube (Fig. 5. B) 
was found about 10 cm. northeast of the skull 
(Artifact No. 32 in plan of burial). When first 
uncovered a small plug of cancellous bone was 
foud wedged lightly in the south end (see photo 
of burial. Fig. 2). The dimensions of the tube 
are: length 7.75 cm., maximum diameter 2.5 
cm. It appears to have been made from a hol- 
lowed-out section of a long bone shaft from 
a large mammal. One side of the tube is 
straight and the opposite slightly concave. A 
muscle attachment ridge about 0.5 cm. in width 
on the concave side of the tube seems to have 
been smoothed down by both horizontal and 
vertical grinding: a series of fine long scratch 
marks run the length of the tube along this ridge: 
and short. closely parallel finer marks run at 
right angles to the long scratches. The cut ends 
of the tube have been polished smooth. but some 
fine cut scars are still evident. 

Five large incomplete bone tubes and two 
fragments of tubes made from the shafts of long 
bones were recovered from DV levels in Danger 
Cave. Utah (Jennings 1957: p.200 and Fig. 
180. f.i.g.j.k.1). These seem very similar in gen- 
eral form and technique of manufacture to the 
Mecham site specimen but one was decorated by 
incision and five were charred on the interior. 
indicating use as a smoking pipe. The Mecham 
site specimen has no evidence of burning on the 
interior, but may have been unused at the time 
of deposition. It is also possible that the object 
could have been used as a sucking tube. worn 
as a pendant, or it might have served as a piece 
in the hand game (cf. Culin 1907: Figs. 364. 
368. 383. 388. 408). 


The six small narrow tubes with single in 
cised groove at one end (Fig. 5, C) vary in 
length from 6.2 to 8.3 cm. and in maximum 
diameter from 0.4 to 0.5 cm. They appear to 
have been made from hollow slightly curving 
bird bones probably radii. The ends are cut at a 
slight angle and polished. The single in- 
cised groove is located at the most cylindrical 
end of the bone. the proximal end of the radius. 
at a distance varying from 0.3 to 0.4 cm. from 
the edge of the opening. On each specimen the 
width and depth of the groove are not uniform, 
but width averages about 0.05 cm. and depth of 
incision about 0.03 cm. The groove was pro 








bably made in a single continuous stroke, the 
incision spiraling slightly around the shaft and 
not quite closing. leaving a very thin diagonal 
ridge across the groove. 


These small narrow bone tubes were found 
scattered north and east of the skull. Two were 
in the large cache of artifacts northeast of the 
skull (13103. Artifact No. 21 in plan of burial: 
13099, Artifact 22), two more (13108 and 
13110, not shown in plan) in the same general 
area about 10-15 cm. north of the skull, and 
two about 15-25 cm. east of the skull (13076. 
Artifact No. 44 in plan: 13111 not shown). 


The function of these small narrow incised 
bone tubes is uncertain but probably ornamental. 
The incised groove around one end may be for 
suspension. | hey may have been worn as pen- 
dants in hair or ears, or strung on a necklace 
or choker in some manner. 


The three longer narrow undecorated bone 
tubes (Fig. 5. A) vary in length from 12.3 to 
13.5 cm., in maximum diameter from 0.6 to 
0.7 cm. They are also sections of hollow curving 
shafts of large bird bones possibly ulnae. The 
ends have been cut at a slight angle and polished. 
but no incisions have been made on the shaft. 
One of these tubes (broken) lay diagonally 
across the lower section of the cervical vertebrae 
(13104. Artifact No. 36 in plan of burial), 
one (13113, not shown in plan) was in the 
same general area but about 5 cm. deeper, and 
the other (13112. not shown in plan) was in 
the area between the distal end of the right 
humerus and the top of the column of lumbar 
vertebrae. The function of these tubes is also 
presumably ornamental, and they may have 
been connected in some manner with the small 
incised bone tubes. 


Small long narrow hollow bone tubes pre- 
sumed to be beads were found in Level 2 of 
Jukebox Cave (Jennings 1957: p. 203 and Fig. 
186. b-d). and also in Deadman Cave (Smith 
1952: Fig. 18, 15) in northern Utah, but no 
specimens compare closely with the Mecham site 
artifacts. Long hollow bone beads were also 
found in southeast Oregon at Petroglyph Point 
Cave no. | (Cressman 1942: Fig. 65, c-e) but 
have no incised groove. Long hollow bone tubes 
or beads are evidently common in Anasazi sites 
(Morris 1939: p.123 and Pl. 112, e'-m’: 
Kidder 1932: Fig. 214. b: Hodge 1920: PI. 
XXXVIII). 

C. Shell Artifacts 

All shell artifacts recovered from the 
Mecham site were beads. | very small cylind- 
rical cut bead probably of Dentalium shell (Fig. 
5. E) and 27 small spire-lopped Olivella shell 
beads. (Fig. 5. F) Almost all of the Olivella 








beads were found scattered within a 40 cm. 
radius of the skull, particularly in the region to 
the north: and probably belonged to a necklace. 
The small cylindrical cut bead probably of Den- 
talium was found about 10 cm. southeast of the 


skull. 


The small cylindrical bead (length 0.3 cm.. 
diameter 0.25cm.) is extremely thin-walled and 
is therefore more likely cut from shell than bone. 
It is white in color, and the cut ends seem to be 
polished. Although identification cannot be con- 
clusive the shell is probably smooth Dentalium. 
evidently from the Pacific Coast. 

The 27 small Olivella shell beads range in 
length from 0.65 to 0.85 cm., in maximum 
diameter from 0.4 to 0.5 cm. They are evidently 
immature Olivella biplicata from the Pacific 
Coast. The shell beads are the simple spire- 
lopped type with apices ground off, Type la of 
the recent Bennyhoff and Heizer classification 
(Bennyhoff and Heizer 1958: Fig. 1.1) The 
discussion by Bennyhoff and Heizer indicates 
that this simple type was traded into the Great 
Basin area over a long period of time. 


THE HUMAN SKELETAL MATERIAL 


Measurments and observations on the 


human skeletal material recovered from the 
Mecham site are herewith presented. It is un- 
fortunate that so few bones from the lower 


part of the skeleton were recovered. and that the 


skull (Fig. 3) was incomplete. The data in- 
dicate that the burial was that of a young 
adult female. 
CRANIUM (Fig. 3) 
\. MEASUREMENTS 

1. mean thickness right parietal: 5 mm 

’. minimum frental diameter: 9] mm 

3. auricular height: 107 mm 

+. frontal height (nasion-bregma) : 65 mm 

>. nasion-menton height: 108 mm 

6. nasion-prosthion height: 68 mm 

7. nasal height: 48 mm 

8. nasal breadth: 23 mm 

9. orbital height (left): 34 mm 

10. orbital breadth (left): 41 mm 

11. orbital height (right): 35 mm 

12. orbital breadth (right): 40 mm 

13. nasalia-upper breadth: 11 mm 

14. nasalia-lower breadth. 16 mm 

15. nasalia-length: 28 mm 

6. interorbital breath: 20 mm 

7. biorbital breath: 97 mm 

18. palate—-external length: 51 mm 

19. palate—external width: 57 mm 

10. palate height: 15 mm 

?1. condylo-symphysial length: 116 mm 

2 height of symphysis: 31 mm 

minimum breadth ascending ramus: 35 mm 
’4+. maximum height ascending ramus: 66 mm 
25. molar length 
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right 
M1 M2 M3 
maxilla 9 mm 9 mm 7 mm 
mandible 9 mm 10 mm 9.5 mm 
left 
M1 M2 M3 
maxilla 8.5 mm 9 mm 6 mm 
mandible 9.5 mm 9.6 mm 9.5 mm 
molar breadth 
right 
M1 M2 M3 
maxt!la 12 mm 11 mm 7 mm 
mandible 10 mm 9 mm 8 mm 
left 
MI M2 M3 
maxt'la 1] mm 1] mm 7 mm 
mand.bl 10 mm 9 mm 8 mm 


JICES 
. nasal index: .48 
left orbital 


index: .84 


nasalia-transverse index: .69 


interorbital index: .2] 
external palatal index 


OBSERVATIONS 
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General Description 
base, occipit, and 
Age: young adult( 21 
Sex: female: criteria 
mastoid process 
Form: 


a. vault medium 


89 


cranium 
left side of v 
35 years) 
small 


b. norma verticalis: pentagonal 


c. norma lateralis 
d. norma facialis: rect 
Frontal region 
a. browridges: divided 
b. size of browridges 

c. glabella: small 

d. height: medium 

e. slope: medium 

f. post-orbital constric 
small 

h. median crest: small 

i. breadth: medium 
Parietal region 

a. sagittal elevation 


g. bosses 


c. bosses: medium 
d. anomaly 
parietal 

Temporal region 
a. fullness: medium 
b. maxoids: small 
c. supramastoid crest 
Sutures 
a. serration: coronal s 
b. external occlusion 
¢. pterion form: H 
Ear region 

glencid fossa depth 


boss 


b. postglenoid process: 


c. tympanic plate: mec 
d. auditory meatus: ov 





ovoid 


angular 


small 


tion: medium 


medium 
b. post-coronal depression 


small 


small 


imple: sagittal 
coronal open 


medium 
small 
dium 





poor 


brow ridges 
slight muscularity 


skull 


condition 
ault missing 


small 


small but deep depression on right 
penetrating 


wall 


medium 
sagittal open 
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D 


POS 


Pterygoid plates 
a. external pterygoid plates: medium 
b. internal pterygoid plates: medium 
Orbit region 
a. orbits shape: square 
b. orbits inclination: small 
c. suborbital fossa: medium 
Malars 
a. malars size: medium 
b. malars lateral projection: medium 
malars anterior projection: medium 
Zygomatic process 
a. thickness: medium 
Nasal region 
nasion depression: small 
b. nasal root height: low 
c. nasal root breadth: medium 
d. nasal bridge height. high 
e. nasal bridge breadth: medium 
f. nasal profile: concavo-convex 
g. nasal sills: sharp 
h. nasal spine: large 
i. subnasal groves 
Prognathism 
a. mid-facial prognathism: medium 
b. alveolar prognathism: pronounced 
c. totai prognathism: medium 
Alveolar border 
a. absorption: none 
b. preservation 
Palate region 
a. palate shape: parabolic 
b. palate height: medium 
c. palatine torus form: ridge 
d. palatine torus size: small 
c. palatine transverse suture direction 
f. post-nasal spine: small 
Mandible 
a. mandible size: medium 
b. chin form: medium 
c. chin projection: medium 
d. alveolar prognathism: slight 
e. genial tubercles: large 
f. mylo-hyoid ridge: medium 
gonial angles: pterygoid attachment: medium 
gonial angles eversions: small 
h. mandibular torus: absent 
Teeth 
1. tooth eruption: complete 
b. teeth lost: antemortem: 
teeth wear: medium 
d. teeth quality good 
e. accessory cusps: none 


small 


good 


transverse 


none, postmortem: 3 


f. teeth caries: none 
abcesses none 
h. shovel incisors: medium 


i. bite: pronounced over 
j. crowding: slight 


k. molar cusps: upper 4-4-2, lower 5-5-5 


l'-CRANIAL MEASURMENTS 
l_umbar Vertebrae (only Ist lumber vertebra com 
plete) 


1. vertical ventral diameter of centrum: Ist lum 
bar: 25 mm 

vertical dorsal diameter of 
bar: 28 mm 

inomaly: pronounced lipping on ventral sur 
face of Ist lumbar 


centrum: Ist lum 


Left femur (articular ends missing ) 
middle shaft diameter, a-p: 21 mm 


middle shaft diameter, lateral: 25 mm 
c. middle index: 109 
1. linea aspera: medium 
Scapula 








Measurements 
a. morphological breadth: left 149 mm; right in 
complete 
b. morphological length: left 94 mm; 
complete 
c. breadth of infra-spinous fossa: left 109 
right incomplete 
d. breadth of supra-spinous fossa: left +6 mm 
right incomplete 
length of spine: left 124 mm. right incomplete 
f. length of glenoid fossa: left 39 mm, right 36 
mm 
g. breadth of glenoid fossa: left 
right 23 mm 
Indices 
a. scapular index: left 63, right incomplete 
Observations 
a. vertebral border: left straight 
b. scapula notch: left slight 
c. shape of acromion process 
right quadrangular 
4. Humerus 
a. maximum length: left 297 mm: right 295 mm 
b. maximum diameter of head: left 44 mm 
42 mm 
c. anomaly: right 
cranon fossa 
Radius 
i. maximum length: left 217 mm 
plete 
b. middle diameter. a-p 
6. Right ulna 


right in 


mm, 


e 


26 mm, right 


right incomplete 
right slight 
left quadrangular 


right 


humerus has perforated ole 


1) 


right incom 


left 9.5 mm: right 9 mm 


a. maximum length: 243 mm. 
7. Clavicle 
a. maximum length: left 157 mm; right incom 
plete 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

In late June of 1959 the joint Idaho State 
College Museum—-Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University Archaeological Expedition to south- 
central Idaho excavated a prehistoric Indian bur- 
ial in a small rockshelter in the Snake River 
Canyon above Shoshone Falls. The human 
bones were scattered: but available evidence sug- 
gests that the burial, that of an adult female. 
was either a primary interment face up with 
head east and legs flexed to the right or a second- 
ary interment of mostly disarticulated bones. 
Some powdered red ochre was found in associa- 
tion: and also fragments of river mussel shells, 
a cannonbone of a pronghorn antelope, and a 
tooth of a mule deer. A large number of arti- 
facts were found with the burial, mostly crude 
knife blades or scrapers of black ignimbrite but 
also medium-sized corner-notched projectile 
points, several large cores or nuclei, a tubular 
stone pipe. hollow bone-tubes of several types. 
and a number of small Oltvella beads. Most of 
the artifacts may have been placed in a cache 
northeast of the skull. The great number of 
artifacts suggests that the burial was that of an 
important personage. Later occupation of the 
rockshelter is attested by the presence of one 
small side-notched projectile point, one small 
shouldered projectile point, and several other 
artifacts above the burial zone. 


It is impossible to determine the age of the 








burial precisely. It is clearly prehistoric, as no 
white trade goods were associated. Comparable 
artifacts from sites in Utah and Oregon seem to 
pertain to late occupation levels in these sites. 
Comparison of Mecham site projectile point 
types la and 2 and the large cylindrical bone 
tube with Danger Cave types (Jennings 1957) 
indicates correlation with DV, the latest cultural 
horizon: but this period evidently lasted several 
thousand years (/bid.; Table 11). The most 
recent types of projectile points in southern 
Idaho and indeed throughout the West seem to 
be the small forms like the side-notched and 
shouldered points (Mecham site types 3 and 
4) found above the burial zone; and the med- 
ium-sized corner-notched points (Mecham site 
type la) in direct association with the burial are 
probably somewhat earlier. On the basis of the 
present evidence, a guess date of some time be- 
tween A.D. 700 and A.D. 1200 is advanced for 
the burial. 
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DENTIFICATION OF BONES IN MAP 3 No Description Cat. No 

A 9. blade ( Type 3) 13044 

B right +th metatarsal A 10. blade (Type 6) 13045 

3 right Ist cuneiform A 11. scraper or blade fragment 13046 

B shaft of left femur A 12. blade (Type 2) 13048 

B 4. right 5th metacarpal A 14. blade (Type 3) 13049 

) right 3rd metacarpal of another individual A 15. blade (Type 2) 13050 

B thoracic vertebrae nos. 8 through 12, and Ist lum A 16. blade (Type 3) 1305] 

bar vertebra A 17. blade (Type 3) 13052 

B cranial fragments A 18. blade (Type 5) 13053 

B &. right 4th metacarpal of another individual A 19. projectile point (Type la) 13054 

B 9. all cervical vertebrae, and Ist thoracic vertebrae A 20. projectile point (Type la) 13055 

B | mandible A 21. incised bone tube 13103 

| B11. skull A 22. incised bone tube 13099 
B 12. right humerus A 23. blade (Type 2) 13056 

B 1 right clavicle A 24. blade (Type 2) 13057 

B 14. left radius—distal end A 25. blade base (Type 4) 13058 

B 15. left humerus—-proximal end A 26. blade (Type 3) 13059 

B 16. right radius A 27. blade (Type 1) 13060 

B 17. hand bones A 28. blade (Type 3) 13061 

B 18. right ulna A 29. flake 13062 

B ). thoracic vertebra A 30. blade (Type 3) 13063 

B 20. left humerus—distal end A 31. blade (Type 2) 13064 

B 21. cannonbone of pronghorn antelope (Antilocapra’ A 37. flake 13065 
americana ) A 33. flake 13066 

B 2 left radius—proximal end A 34. blade (Type 1) 13067 

B 23. mandible of marmot A 35. stone pipe 13100 

B 24. right scapula A 36. long bone tube 13104 

B 25. lumbar vertebrae nos. 2 through 5 A 37. cvlindrical bone utbe 13120 

B 26. fragment of sacrum A 38. blade (Type 2) 13070 
BR 27. tooth of deer (Odocotleus hemtonus ) A 35. blade (Type 1) 13071 
B 28. shaft of fibula A 406. Scraper 13072 
B 29. head of femur A 41. projectile ponit (Type 2) 13073 
IDENTIFICATION OF ARTIFACTS IN BAP 5 A ‘ pel : blade fragment 3075 
No Description Cat. No A 44. incised bone tube 13076 

\ blade (Type 5) 1303¢ A 45. scraper or blade fragment 13077 
\ core 13037 A 46. blade (Type 3) 13078 
\ blade (Type 3) 13038 A 47. blade (Type 3) 13079 

\ blade (Type 6) 13039 A 48. core 13080 

A 5. blade (Type 6) 13040 A 49. blade (Type 6) 13081 

A blade (Type 2) 13041 A 50. scraper or blade fragment 13082 

\ projectile point (Type la) 13042 A 51. blade (Type 2) 13083 

\ 8. blade (Tyne 3) 13043 \ 52. blade (Type 3) 13084 
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FIG. 4. CHIPPED STONI 
Prejectile points: A-E, Type la: F, Type lb: G. Type 2 
H. Type 3: I, Type 4. Knife blades or scrapers: J-K. Type 
1: L. Type M-O. Type 3: P. Type +: Q. Type 5 : ew a e 
R. Type 6. S. crude scraper. T. core or nucleus. (photo 
lloyd Furniss) ; 
ad ? ~ “7 eee, 
FIG. 5. STONE PIPE, BONE. AND SHELL ARTI 
FACTS. A. long bone tubes: B. cylindrical bone tube; C 


incised bone tubes: D 
FF. Olivella shell beads (sample) 


stone pipe 


E, cylindrical shell bead 
Photo by Lloyd Furniss 











Excavation at Rockshelter 10-AA-15, 


Southwest Idaho 


by Donald R. Tuohy and Earl H. Swanson, Jr. 


At the conclusion of the Idaho State Col- 
lege Museum archaeological survey explorations 
in 1958, under National Park Service contract, 
a small rockshelter in the Snake River Canyon 
below Swan Falls Dam was selected for testing. 
Several factors governed the selection of the site 
for excavation. First, the archaeological survey 
of the proposed Guffey Reservoir, in which the 
site is situated, demonstrated that the area was 
archaeologically rich, and that a test excavation 
would be desirable. The site had to be small 
enough to be tested within a period of two weeks 
by a four-to-six-man crew, and had to be deep 
enough to allow for the possibility of stratified 
occupations. The rockshelter we had designated 
as 10-AA-15, following the archaeological sur- 
vey system of the Idaho State College Museum 
(Swanson, 1958), met these conditions. 


The present environment near the shelter does 
not offer many advantages for human survival 
on a hunting and gathering level of subsistance. 
Even modern man with his advanced technology 
has done little to wrest a living from the canyon 
lands. With the exception of a few modern ir- 
rigated farms and orchards, the canyon and the 
lands adjacent to it are part of a barren sage- 
brush desert. Rainfall averages less than ten 
inches per year (Hoyt, 1935, Pl. 3). All life. 
in large measure, is dependent upon the Snake 
River and its resources. The river itself occupies 
the bottom of a spectacular gorge it has cut in 
basalt lava beds forming the Snake River Plains. 
On the north side of the river between the 
modern town of Grandview and the Guffey 
Dam site not a single living stream enters the 
Snake. South of the river, several small streams 
flow northward out of the Owyhee Mountains 
and join the Snake in southwestern Idaho. 


Historically, this area of southwestern Idaho 
was occupied by two groups of Shoshoni Indi- 
ans, the Yahanduka (Ground-hog eaters) and 
the Agaiduka (Salmon eaters) (Steward, 1938, 
pp. 165-173: Liljeblad, 1957, pp. 82-87). 
During the winter months, these groups camped 
along both sides of the Snake from the Oregon 
border to Shoshone Falls, the upper limit of 
salmon. Neither group was well defined politi- 
cally or territorially. They merged imperceptibly 
with one another in western Idaho, and both 
were often confused by early travelers with Fort 
Hall, Lemhi Shoshoni, Nez Perce, Northern 
Paiute. and others who mingled temporarily 
with the local residents. The emphasis upon 





fishing as a principal means of subsistence, and 
a lack of any important degree of band organiza- 
tion, in part due to the paucity of horses among 
them, were the most important cultural factors 
which set these two groups apart from their 
neighbors. The historic socioeconomic pattern, 
that of individual families practicing fishing and 
seed and root gathering. may have contributed 
to the apparent archaeological richness of the 
area under investigation. Certainly, many of the 
surface camps recorded in the area must be re- 
garded as historic in orgin. 


The Shelter: 

The rockshelter itself is located in a gigantic 
column of basalt that in some remote period 
either was isolated as a stack, undercut by the 
river, and had fallen on its side: or perhaps it 
had merely split away from the sheer canyon 
wall and toppled to its present position. Geo- 
logical explanations notwithstanding, the rock 
mass now occupies a position in the bottom of 
the canyon at right angles to the river flow. At 
present, the column does not block the river, but 
it may have done so shortly after it fell. Rapids 
which form when the river is low suggest this 
possibility. The shelter does not appear to have 
been created by lateral erosion or cutting by the 
river. Apparently, the shelter was formed by 
other erosional agents acting upon a weak con 
tact zone between successive lava flows. Several 
of these weak zones appear as steeply dipping 
crevasses in the rock mass. 


The opening or mouth of the shelter is some 
30 m. long and 7 m. wide. It has a boulder 
strewn, steeply sloping floor. A slight canopy 
above the opening, approximately 3 m. wide, 
provides shade and shelter. Since the opening 
faces north, some portion of the floor is pro- 
vided with shade throughout the year. Before 
excavation commenced, surface indications of oc- 
cupation, river mussel shells, potsherds, waste 
flakes, and the like were strongest in a relatively 
flat area | m. from the rear wall near the center 
of the deposits. An amateur had excavated this 
area to a depth of ca. 75 cm. below the surface. 


Mapping preceeded excavation of the site. 
Because rockfalls had been rather extensive near 
the rear wall, a grid system utilizing | m. in- 
tervals was staked out. Excavation started in 
four adjacent units or | m. squares paralleling 
the long axis of the shelter. These units ulti- 
mately were joined to form a trench through the 
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deposits. A cross trench excavated at right angles 
to one end of the original trench resulted in an 
|_-shaped excavation. One test pit 3 m. from the 
main trench yielded additional information. 
Baulks were left standing at critical points. The 
upper levels of the shelter were excavated with 
trowels. Below the occupation levels, a compact 
layer of white sandy silt was encountered. Since 
this sandy silt was practically sterile, it was re- 
moved with shovels. A summary of the strati- 
graphy follows. 

Stratigraphy: 

Surface Humus—5 cm. thick 

Brown Silt—30 to 50 cm. thick 
Occupation level | near surface 
Occupation level 2 near base 

Rock layer—30 to 50 cm. thick, consisting 
of angular basalt blocks, with rocks 
becoming larger toward base of deposit. 
Occupation level 3 represented by thin 
lenses of brown silt within this rock 
layer, at approximately midpoint of 
deposit. 

Dark Brown Silt—maximum 10 cm. thick. 
thinning toward outside of shelter. 
Occupation level 4. 

Calcified White Sandy Silt- 
thick 
Some evidence of occupation occurs 
in upper portion of white sandy silt 
in form of shell and bone fragments, 
but no artifacts were found. 


-1.2 to 2.0 m. 


Pending future analysis of soil samples and 
further work in the area, we may only suggest 
that calcification of the white sandy silt took 
place during Altithermal time. The deposits ac- 
cumulated above may thus represent the whole 
of Medithermal time. 


Artifacts: 


The total number of artifacts recovered in 
the test trenches is not impressive. Only 73 speci- 
mens, most of them waste flakes. were recovered. 
Admittedly, the low artifacts yield was a disap- 
pointment. If anything. the yield only empha- 
sizes the transitory nature of the occupations. 
Then too, all but 16 specimens were found in 
the upper two occupations. If two borderline 
or doubtful artifacts, a hammerstone from leve! 
2 and a metate fragment from level 7, were re- 
moved from the inventory, only five classes of 
implements and utensils would remain: pro 
jectile points, retouched flakes, a mortar, a mano, 
and pottery. 











(56) 


FIGURE 1: Points from 10-AA-15. Numbers 
in parentheses refer to Idaho point types. Length 
of Specimen Type 48 is 50 mm. 

Table 1 shows the distribution of artifacts 
by type and level. The stone tool typology used 
in this paper follows that established for Idaho 


at the conclusion of the 1958 survey (Swanson, 
Tuohy, &% Bryan, 1959). 


Perhaps the most significant distribution of 
artifacts within the site is that of projectile 
points. Seven point types were recovered from 
occupation levels 4, 2, and 1. The earliest speci- 
men (from occupation level 4) is an obsidian 
point measuring 41 x 26 x 6 mm. It is a 
stemmed form with a relatively short, narrow 
stem, and a deep basal notch (Idaho type 56). 
It is similar to a group of points found through- 
out western North America known as 
‘“Stemmed, Indented Base Points’ ( (Lister, 
1953, p. 265). It does not have exactly the same 
characteristics, however; and it is more or less 
intermediate between two types, W-10 and 
W-31. found in Danger Cave, Utah, (Jennings, 
1957, pp. 110 and 125). We would suggest 
that it may be a late variant of the Pinto Basin 
group (cf. Wormington, 1957, pp. 165-169). 


Three points were found in occupation level 
2. The largest is an obsidian point (Idaho type 






















48) measuring 50 x 27 x 6 mm. It is comparable 
to the specimen described above, but it differs in 
two respects. The blade portion (of the point) 
is relatively long and narrow, and blade edges 
are straight rather than excurvate. It is com 
parable to Danger Cave type W-31 (Jennings, 
1957. p. 125). The other two specimens from 
level 2 are fragments of obsidian points. Even 
if complete, they would only be about half as 
large as the points described previously. One is a 
basal fragment having a concave or indented 
base and incurvate sides near the base. The type 
designation (Idaho type 27) is a catch-all, and 
the specimen conceivably could be either a frag- 
ment of a small, side-notched point, or the stem 
of an indented base point. The second fragment 
is the base of a small, side-notched point (Idaho 
type 80). It resembles Danger Cave type W-25 
(Jennings, 1957, p. 120). 

Occupation level | yielded two small points. 
One is a small, side-notched form with excur- 
vate, serrated edges and an incurvate base (Idaho 
type 84). It is made of chalcedony and measures 
25x 15x 4mm. The second is a small, triangu- 
lar stemmed point made of obsidian. The stem is 
narrower than the blade, and it expands to the 
excurvate base (Idaho type 52). It measures 22 
x 13 x 3 mm. Neither one of these specimens has 
cognates illustrated in the Danger Cave report. 

The single surface find represents another 
point type. It is a small, stemmed form with 
sharp tangs or barbs and an expanding, excur- 
vate base (Idaho type 54). It is made of ob- 
sidian and measures 12 x 14.6 x 2.7 mm. This 
point resembles Danger Cave type W-37 which 
Jennings (1957, p. 129) states is almost wholly 
restricted to surface layers at Danger Cave. 


Very little can be said about the distribution 
of other stone artifacts within the site. The later 
occupants of the shelter apparently used both 
pestles and mortars and manos and metates in 
the preparation of foodstuffs. 


Of the 11 potsherds, 10 appear to be frag- 
ments of Shoshoni Ware. Two were found on 
the surface, 7 in occupation level 1, and | in 
occupation level 2. To judge from macroscopic 
examinations, it would appear that these 10 
sherds from shelter do not differ in any respect 
from Shoshoni utility ware sherds found else- 
where in Idaho (Tuohy, 1956). Thin-section 
analysis of one of these shreds, a surface find. 
was done by Mrs. Mary Strawn. Idaho State 
College. The core color is black (C and Fe2O3) 
near the center and grades into a light brown 
near the exterior. Temper is present in moderate 
amount. It is coarse and angular, and the ma- 
terials include metaquartzite, quartz, orthoclase. 
plagioclase, and a brown glass-like material in 
the paste. 





The 11th sherd, found in occupation level 
4. is a sherd of fine, polished brown ware which 
appears similar to a nearly complete vessel found 
in a blowout site near American Falls, Idaho. 
The American Falls specimen is a deep, round- 
bottomed jar with sharply: flaring rim. This 
pottery type appears to be quite different from. 
and earlier than, Shoshoni Ware. 


Non-artifacts: 

The distribution of non-artifacts is shown 
in Table 2. It should be pointed out that the 
totals represent samples placed in the level bags. 
and not the true content of the several occupation 
levels. Non-artifactual remains include pebbles. 
mussel shells. twigs. charcoal, a seed pod, and 
calcified root tubes. The pebbles found in the 
varous occupation levels are flat, oval to cir- 
cular shaped stones averaging about 70 mm. in 
diameter and 15 mm. in thickness. Apparently, 
they were picked up along the river's edge and 
brought to the shelter. River mussel shells (Gon- 
idea angulata Lea) were found in some quantity 
in each of the occupations. Some were burned. 
Many of the mussel shells exhibit broken V- 
shaped notches at one end. These notches may 
indicate the manner in which the bivalves were 
broken or pried apart. Charcoal and wood speci- 
mens are few in number. The majority are small 
twigs. A single juniper seed pod was found in 
occupation level 4. At present, juniper is rare in 
the canyon. The calcified root tubes were re- 
covered in the white sandy silt layer below oc 
cupation level 6. 

The distribution of mammal bones is shown 
in Table 3. The long bones of large mammals 
were always broken. Most fragments do not ex- 
ceed 30 to 50 mm. in length. They are mere 
slivers, impossible to identify. Since the slivers 
lack indications of gnawing, one can assume that 
humans broke open the animal bones in order 
to extract marrow. 


In summary. the distribution of non-arti 
factual remains suggests that there was no im- 
portant shift in the economies practiced by the 
inhabitants of the shelter. Apparently, food 
sources remained fairly constant throughout the 
history of the shelter’s human occupation. The 
main dietary item seems to have been river mus 
sels supplemented by large and small mammals 
and, by inference, plant foods. The lack of fish 
bones within the shelter is somewhat surprising. 
Perhaps such a lack merely indicates that such re- 
mains did not preserve well within the site. 
Certainly. fishing must have been as important 
to the shelter’s inhabitants as it was to the his 
toric tribes who inhabited the area. 


Conclusions: 
If the deposits above the white sandy silt 
represent Medithermal time, then the contents 
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cupation may have an earlier date. One signifi- 
cant result of the excavation is the demonstration 


of occupation level 4 may date from ca. 2,000 
B. C.: but there is also a possibility that the oc- 








mal 


of the existence of a pottery type earlier than the age, 


Shoshoni Ware known from this area. 
calcification of the deposits, presumably altither- 


If the 


in age, occurred after the occupation of level 


4, then this pottery might be as early as ca. 5500 
B. C. For the present, this seems a rather extreme 








TABLE 1 
Distribution of Artifacts 10-AA-15 
Occupation Levels Surface I 2 3 4 5 6 7 Wh. Silt Totals 
Points 7 
[ype 27 ] 
Type 48 ] 
Type 52 l 
[ype 54 ] 
lype 56 1 
Type 80 1 
Type 84 l 
lip fragment ] 
I‘lakes 
Retouched I 3 4 
Unworked 
Obsidian l 10 15 4 t 34 
Quartzite l 2 3 
Basalt l 1 2 
Other 2 | l 4 
Mortar 
Type 29 l ] 
Metate (?) 
Type 32 l l 
Mano 
Type 18 l I 
Hammer Stone (?) 
Type 5 l l 
Pebbles 
Fire-cracked ) I I } 
Pe tsherds 2 7 | 1 11 
Totals 5 24 2g 7 8 J 73 
TABLE 2 
Distribution of Non-Artifacts: 10-AA-15 
Occupational Level Surface I 2 3 + 5 6 7 Wh. Silt Totals 
Pebbles 6 5 10 14 2 37 
Mussel Shells 100 48 50 84 2 4 + 294 
Dung (Cow) I 1 
Charcoal 16 ] 17 
Wood 5 I | ] 8 
Seed Pod 1 ] 
Root Tubes 6) 6 
PABLE 3 
Mammal Bones: 10-AA-15 
Level 1 Level 3 
76 long bone frags., deer 5 long bone frags.. deer 
1 tooth. deer 1 tooth. deer, and portion of jaw 
1 rib frag., deer (?) 1 tooth frag., deer 
| phalange, deer 1 cannon bone frag.. deer 
} cannon bone frags.. deer 1 long bone. bird (?) 
> small mammal bone frags Level 4 
1 scapula, small mammal, rodent (?) 8 long bone frags.. deer 
? femurs, small mammal 1 skull frag.. rodent 
1 skull frag.. rodent (?) uel & ‘ 
“ : eve 2 
very small bone frags.. rodent (?) . ef : — 
seal ong bone frag., deer 
+0 long bone frags., deer Level 6 
1 tooth. deer (No mammal bone) 
| small vertebra Level 
1 femur. rodent 6 long bone frags.. deer 
? small mammal bone frags., rodent (?) 1 pelvis frag., deer (?) 
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Housepits and Village Patterns in the Columbia 


Plateau and Southwestern Washington 
By Claude N. Warren 


In a recent review of the Jebiwa. Vol. 2. 
No. |. Garner states (1960: 427): 


The papers are rather uneven in treat- 
ment and some inconsistencies may be noted. 
Rectangular housepits and houses in single 
line parallel to the river are treated by War- 
ren as coastal traits although Swanson re- 
ports rectangular housepits from the Plateau 
in an article in the same issue. They have 
also been reported earlier. As for houses ar- 
ranged in lines parallel with the river, when 
one examines aerial photographs of the mid- 
dle Columbia one finds that this arrange- 
ment is not unusual in the Plateau, although 
we have no dating or careful reporting of the 
facts. 


It is not my intension to exhaust the litera- 
ture on house types and village patterns re- 
ported from the Plateau or from Southwestern 
Washington, but rather to attempt to clarify 
what I consider to be significant differences in 
the house types and village patterns of sites in 
the Plateau and in Southwestern Washington. 


It has been known for some time that a 
variety of house types occurs in the Plateau (Ray 
1954: 1939). Aside from Ray's ethnographic 
work, no attempt has been made at detailed 
classification of the house types of the Plateau. 
This is probably due to the limited number that 
have been excavated and to the difficulties en- 
countered in recovering structural details. Even 
less is known of house types of Southwestern 
Washington and a house typology for that 
region is impossible to develop at this time 


The most common house types found ar 
chaeologically in the Plateau are the circular 
earth lodge and the parallel-sided or rectangular 
mat lodge. Both types are reported in the O’Sul 
livan Reservoir (Daugherty 1952). McNary 
Reservoir (Shiner 1952: Osborne 1957), the 
Vantage area (Swanson 1958). and other areas 
of the Plateau. Shiner (1952) reports a mat 
lodge 65 feet long and 16 feet wide from the 
McNary Reservoir. while Daugherty’s example 
from O'Sullivan Reservoir was 30 feet long and 
11.3 feet wide. Dimensions were not obtainable 
for those reported from the Vantage area (Swan 
son 1958). Ethnographically, Ray (1954: 32) 
reports mat lodges 20 to 60 feet long and ap 
proximately 16 feet wide for the Sanpoil and 
Nespelem. 





Mat lodges were widespread throughout the 
Columbia Plateau during ethnographic times 
(Ray 1939). Ray reports mat lodges with 
several types of outlines. including rectangular. 
parallel-sided with one rounded end. and paral- 
lel-sided with two rounded ends. They were 
either gabled. with vertical walls or inverted V- 
shaped structures. Both archaeological and eth- 
nographical data indicate that relatively little 
excavation was undertaken by the builders of 
these mat lodges and the house depressions are 
generally more shallow than those of the earth 
lodges. 


The earth lodge. though going out of ex- 
istence in the Washington Plateau during the 
ethnographic period (Ray 1939: 136), is most 
often reported archaeologically. This type has 
been described for nearly every village site ex- 
cavated in the Plateau and they are known eth- 
nographically (Ray 1954: 1939). While varia- 
tions do occur, the earth lodge can be described 
as a circular or rectangular excavation up to 6 
feet deep over which a conical. pyramidal, or flat 
roof was erected. The roof generally consisted of 
matting or planks on a frame of poles and 
covered with earth. The entrance was through 
the center of the roof, or at the side of the lodge. 
Variation in diameter is considerable, ranging 
from approximately 10 feet ot somewhat over 
40 feet. Recently, very large circular house de- 
pressions have been excavated in the Priest Rapids 
area which may result in an increase in size range 
for this type of house. 


Rectangular house depressions, probably rep- 
resenting earth lodges. have been reported from 
the Vantage area (Swanson 1958). One such 
excavated house has been dated as historic by the 
presence of items of European manufacture. It 
is approximately 30 by 25 feet. 3 feet deep. and 
has an earth ramp on one side, apparently rep- 
resenting the entrance. Swanson (1958: 171) 
feels Ray is correct in regarding this type of 
house as a local development out of the circular 
earth lodge. 


As Garner (1960) correctly noted. Swan- 
son reported rectangular housepits from the 
Methow Valley. Swanson states in his report of 
the survey of that area, “Square depressions. up 
to 30 feet across. as much as 3 feet deep. were 
recoded at sites 30. 33. 35 and 42. for a total 
of four. Three rectangular depressions were 
recorded at site 33°° (1959: 73). Considering 


the depth of the housepits, it seems likely that 
the square depressions are again variations of the 
earth lodge rather than the mat lodge. The rec- 
tangular depressions may represent mat lodges 
or another type of house. Further excavations 
are needed before the types of house in this area 
can be properly identified. 


The tipi and the plank house are also found 
in the Plateau. In regard to these, Ray states 
(1939: 132): “The tipi, an obviously in- 
trusive form, is found only among the Kutenai 
and Flathead as a typical dwelling. Another in- 
trusive form, the plank house, is frequently used 
by the Lower Lillooet and western Carrier and 
occurred in earlier times along the Columbia 
River as far east as the Nes Perce.”’ 


Village patterns in the Plateau also vary 
considerably. Shiner (1952: 348) reports that 
at 45-BN-6 in the McNary Reservoir, there was 
no indication of any settlement plan other than 
that of stringing the houses along the terrace 
parallel to the river (Fig. la or Ic). However, 
almost directly across the river, at 35-UM-17, 
and 35-UM-7, there was a sharp division of the 
village into two parts (Fig. 1b). Site 45-BN- 
53, described by Osborne (1957: 8) for the 


same area, consisted of a “‘rather even scattering 
of the 183 large-. medium-. and small-sized 
pits along the natural levee for almost one- 
quarter of a mile’ (Fig. la). 


Swanson (1958: 170) notes that at the 
Schaake Village in the Vantage area, the cir- 
cular housepits are roughly aligned in two rows 
parallel to the river, and there is a third. ab- 
breviated, row still farther in from the river 
bank (Fig. Ic). However. rectangular house- 
pits occur and do not follow this pattern. 


In the Chief Joseph Reservoir, 14 houses 
were ‘strung along a low bench”’ far at least 
one-half mile at site 45-OK-2 (Fig. la). 
while at site 45-OK-11, eight housepits were 
divided into two groups of four each, lo- 
cated some seven to eight hundred feet apart 
(Fig. 1b). The latter site might equally well 
have been considered two sites (Osborne et al. 
1952). Archaeological investigations of two 
sites in the O'Sullivan Reservoir indicated that 
houses were in scattered groups strung out along 
the shore of Moses Lake (Fig. 1b). These 
groupings are thought to represent occupation 
of the site at different periods of time. Analysis 
of the cultural material collected appears to 
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Fig. |. Idealized Village Patterns for the Plateau and Southwestern Washington. a. scattering of several house types 


along river; b, scattered groupings of several house types along river; c. roughly-formed lines of several house types 
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justify this conclusion (Daugherty 1952: 374). 


[he rectangular housepits reported from 
Southwestern Washington, considered by War- 
ren (1959) to be coastal in origin, are consid- 
erably larger than those from the Plateau. A 
total of nine rectangular housepits from four 
sites was discussed by Warren (1959: 14-27) 
for Southwestern Washington. These varied 
in length from 40 to 300 feet. with a more 
constant width ranging between 20 and 25 
feet. Five of the nine housepits were 85 or 
more feet long. Of the remaining four housepits. 
two were 40 feet and two were 50 feet long. 
Three of the four sites could be dated as late 
protohistoric or historic by the presence of items 
of European manufacture. 


Site 45-CL-11 on Lake River near Van- 
couver. Washington, contains housepits 125 
feet long. with a high outer lip and lower walls 
running across the width of the floor. These 
lower walls appear to represent separate units 
within the large house (Warren 1959: 15). A 
second large housepit on Lake River was briefly 
described by Emory Strong (n.d., site 2). It is 
a single depression 300 feet long and 25 feet 
wide. Strong feels that this may represent a 
single housepit or a series of several pits in 
a row. Strong's brief description suggests a type 
similar to that at 45-CL-11: a large house with 
smaller subdivisions. 


Although it cannot be ascertained by the 
limited excavation undertaken whether or not 
these housepits represent the remains of plank 
houses, there is some evidence to support this 
conclusion. The houses are late prehistoric and 
historic. Lewis and Clark report plank houses 
in the area during the historic period. Further- 
more, Clark describes a type of house in the 
vicinity of what is now Portland. Oregon, 
which suggests an explanation for the large, 
subdivided houses on Lake River. Clark writes 
(Wheeler 1904: 246): 


This large building is two hundred and 
twenty-six feet in front, entirely above 
ground, and may be consideded a single 
house, because the whole is under one 
roof: otherwise it would seem more like 
a range of buildings, as it is divided 
into seven distinct apartments, each 
thirty feet square, by means of broad 
boards set on end from the floor to the 
roof. The apartments are separated from 
each other by a passage or alley four feet 
wide, extending through the whole depth 
of the house, and the entrance is from this 
alley through a small hole about twenty- 
two inches wide and not more than three 
feet high. 
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Ray (1938) also reports similar subdivided 
plank houses from the Lower Chinook area 
to the west. 


The rectangular house depressions in the 
sites discussed by Warren (1959) were placed 
with their long axis parallel to the river. Where 
more than one rectangular house occurred, they 
were placed end to end in a single line (Fig. 
la). Village sites composed of circular house 
depressions have also been reported from south- 
western Washington (Smith 1910: Bryan 
1956: Tuohy and Bryan 1959: Warren 1959; 
Strong n. d.). In these sites, housepits occur 
in a more or less randomly scattered manner 
(Warren 1959 and Fig. la below). The re- 
lationship of this type of village to the type 
of village composed of rectangular housepits 
remains unknown. However, this village pat- 
tern appears to be more closely related to that 
of the Plateau than to what is considered here to 
be the coastal pattern. 


The village pattern reported by Warren 
(1959) from the Lake River-Sauvies Island 
region is quite distinct from that of the Plateau. 
The villages in the Lake River-Sauvies Island 
area are characterized by large rectangular house- 
pits, probably representing plank houses, and 
in some cases probably subdivided into small 
apartment-like units. These houses are arranged 
end to end in a single line parallel to the river. 
At one of these sites, two small circular depres- 
sions, probably representing sweat lodges and/or 
menstrual huts, are located away from the 
parallel line of houses. 


The village pattern for the Plateau appears 
to be less rigid and is usually only roughly 
oriented toward the river, with occasional paral- 
lel orientation. The house forms are varied and 
generally of smaller dimensions than those de- 
scribed for the Lake River-Sauvies Island region. 
The circular earth lodge is probably the most 
common type in the Plateau. However, rough- 
ly rectangular mat lodges and square, semi-sub- 
terranean houses are present in number. 


Garner's (1960) statement that the arrange- 
ment of houses in lines parallel with the river 
is not uncommon for the middle Columbia is 
interesting. Little has been written on the vil- 
lage pattern of the Columbia Plateau and such 
information is certainly worthy of a more de- 
tailed note, especially if the arrangement of 
houses is in a single line and if the houses them- 
selves are of a large, rectangular type. 
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Pressure Flaking--The Problem of Identification 
By Alan L. Bryan 


Pressure flaking is not easy to identify defin- 
itely in a hand specimen and is especially dif- 
ficult when dealing with illustrated reproduc- 
tions in archaeological reports. Most archaeolo- 
gists will agree that the flaking manifested on 
most of the “‘classic’’ ‘Early Man’’ points must 
have been by pressure because of the high de- 
gree of control necessary to make such points. 
Most of the small triangular points, usually 
identified in “‘late’’ contexts throughout North 
America, also show fine flaking control. This 
is especially true in the western part of the 
United States, where we have several ethno- 
graphic descriptions of pressure flaking. Red- 
ding, an astute observer of California Wintun 
Indian flaking methods, not only noted that 
an antler tine was used to press off chips, but 
more importantly he observed that the sharp 
but asymmetrical edge produced by such chip- 
ping from one direction was broken and worn 
down by rubbing against the side of the antler 
flaker. The flake was then turned end for end 
and chipping renewed (c. Holmes: 315). 


Barbieri (in Campbell, et al., 1937:106), 
an amateur knapper, emphasizes the importance 
of pushing the flaking tool along the thin edge 
to produce a slightly blunted edge against which 
the pressure flaking tool can find a proper bite. 
Knowles (1944) termed this principle ‘‘turn- 
ing the edge.’’ ‘“Turning the edge’’ consists of 
forming a narrow platform on the outer edges 
by rubbing them against the hammerstone. 
This striking platform allows the removal of 
long flakes which reach half way across the face. 
In Knowles’ experiments he first spaced his per- 
cussion blows with a quartzite hammerstone, 
“turned the edge,’ and then pressed off the 
faceted serrations which remained. After fin- 
ishing both edges of one face he ‘‘turned the 
edges’ again and repeated on the other face. 
Pressure with an antler tine was used to straight- 
en and sharpen the edges, point and base, and 
to notch. 


The two concepts of “‘impulsive’’ pressure 
and “‘turning the edge,’ both essential to an 
understanding of the processes employed in pro- 
ducing the more fniely chipped tools are in- 
cluded in Elkin’s (1948) detailed description 
of chipping techniques used in Central Aus- 
tralia. Although bottle glass is now preferred 
for producing their beautifully symmetrical 
points, the aborigines still retain the use of rela- 
tively intractable quartzite, a material often in 
correctly thought to be incapable of fine con 
trolled flaking. 
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The aboriginal knapper’s tool kit consists 
of a heavy hammer for breaking off spalls, a 
light hammer for preparation of the serrations, 
a one to two foot long hardwood stick sharp- 
ened to a blunt point for coarse pressure work, 
a flat anvil stone covered with a cushion of 
paper bark, and a grindstone or edge of anvil 
for ‘‘turning the edge’ and for sharpening the 
wood and bone implements. 


Percussion with the hammers produces the 
desired flake length but the incipient point is 
still too thick and wide. So the edge is ‘‘turned’”’ 
by rubbing it lengthwise on the grindstone to 
prepare a platform. It is then hit at an angle 
slightly less than 90° for thinning. Then the 
edges are ‘‘turned’’ again and the resulting pro- 
jections (serrations) are removed from the other 
side, still by percussion. 


Pressure flaking must be used after prepara- 
tion of a new platform in order to get long 
controlled flakes and to avoid cracking the thin 
piece. A variation of rest pressure is used. The 
stick is held at a low angle (ca. 30°) in such 
a way that its sharpened end is close to the wrist 
and points toward the body. After adjusting 
the point of the stick against the far edge of the 
flake and forming a fulcrum with the knuckle 
of the little finger placed on the anvil stone, 
an ‘‘impulsive’’ lunge is suddenly applied from 
the trunk through the shoulder and arm. At the 
same time the wrist is rotated and pressure is 
applied downward, away from the workman's 
body (v. Elkin, plate J). 


Two characteristic results of this technique 
of producing striking platforms can often be 
detected in thorough technical descriptions of 
chipped stone artifacts. These are the presence 
of serrations and especially of peculiar short 
semi-ground or ground facets, which are the 
remnants of striking platforms. All archaeolo- 
gists should be able to detect these peculiarities: 
and if associated with whetstones showing 
linear abrasion scars, a good case can be made 
that preparations were made for the pressure 
technique. 


Holmes noted that much-used abrading 
stones and “‘blades’”’ well advanced toward the 
final form, which “‘have been slightly ground 
along the margin as if to facilitate the second- 
ary chipping’’ were present in the workshops 
associated with the Mill Creek flint quarries in 
Illinois (Holmes: 192). He also quotes Jenney, 
who noted that many of the flint chips at the 
novaculite quarries in Arkansas showed serrated 








edges, as if discarded after an attempt had been 
made to fashion a point or cutting tool 
(Holmes: 200). 


Douglas Jordan showed me an interesting 
detail he recently discovered on the fluted points 
from Bull Brook in eastern Massachusetts. 
Minute ground facets can be seen and felt in- 
termittently along the edges of some points. 
These have nothing to do with basal edge 
grinding as the tiny facets have almost been 
obliterated by later pressure flaking whereas 
basal grinding is the final touch. The facets 
are obviously the remnants of striking platforms 
produced by “turning the edges.”’ 


Unfortunately this knowledge of the skilled 
process of pressure flaking will not help much 
in the problem of differentiating pressure flak- 
ing from various types of well-controlled per- 
cussion flaking. Serrations are obvious in il- 
lustrations, but the serrations were created by 
carefully controlled percussion blows. Presum- 
ably these often were fashioned as the initial 
step in the production of ground striking plat- 
forms, but this is not definite proof of pressure 
flaking. In fact, uniformly spaced serrations on 
many points appear to be a form of stylization 
(e. g. Meserve or Dalton points). Francois Bor- 
des has discovered that European flint is bet- 
ter controlled by careful direct percussion with 
a wooden or antler baton than by pressure. He 
is able to reproduce the careful flat flaking 
found on late Solutrean points by percussion 
alone (Philip Smith, personal communication ). 
Personal examination of several fragmentary 
late Solutrean points did not reveal definite 
ground facets. This may mean that such facets 
are associated only with pressure flaking: how- 
ever it seems logical that the technique of ‘‘turn- 
ing the edge’ would greatly assist the degree 
of control of the percussion knapper. Careful 
analyses of all finely flaked tools should re- 
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veal whether the technique of ‘turning the 
edge’ is a separate technological tradition or 


whether it is always linked with pressure flak- 
ing. 

Because of the paucity of careful technologi- 
cal analyses, there seems to be no way to avoid 
the use of subjective judgement in making a 
decision as to whether or not pressure flaking 
has been used. If a point has a thin lenticular 
cross-section, and evenly spaced, long, narrow 
flakes with regular edges. it may be considered 
a pressure flaked point. Parallel oblique and 
collateral flaked points with thin edges, even 
though the centers are thick (ridged), must 
have been produced by pressure. Points with 
small, carefully-spaced, finely serrated edges 
were most likely made by pressure and the 
deeper, evenly spaced serrations may have been 
produced as a concomitant to pressure flaking. 
Deep, narrow notches on small points were 
probably made by pressure with a narrow 
pointed tool. 
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A Note on the Distribution of the Metate and Muller 


By Malcolm F. Farmer 


[he metate and muller has four extremes of 
distribution: western Eurasia, southern Africa, 
Australia, and South America. In southeastern 
Asia, Australia, and North America these im- 
plements are at least 10,000 years old and 
there is the possible occurrence of the muller 
in the Aurignacian of western Europe which 
suggest an even earlier time for grinding as a 
food preparation technique. 


EURASIA 

[he oldest occurrence of the metate and 
muller is on the northern rim of the Near East 
(Braidwood, 1950: 1958.) and it seems likely 
it was earliest here then spread into western 
Eurasia, Africa, southwestern Asia, into India, 
and to the north and east into northern China. 
The pattern to the west is marked by remains 
in such cultures as the Tripolye in the Ukraine 
(Clark, 1952, p. 144.), continues along the 
Danube as an element of the early Neolithic and 
into western Europe. It arrived in England as 


an element of the Beaker material in the 2nd 
millennium B. C. (Curwin and Hatt. 1953: 
Childe, 1943.) 


The metate was used in the Indus Valley 
at such sites as Harappa (Piggott, 1950. pp. 
113,169.) and continued into the recent per- 
iod, as among the Kol, a Munda tribe of Cen- 
tral India. (Griffiths, 1956.) 


In northern China the metate and muller 
was used and has been found on sites in the 
Honan-Shantung area (Creel, 1936, p. 43.) in 
an early ceramic horizon, farther north on sites 
in Jehol which are considered to be intermediate 
in age between early Manchurian Neolithic and 
material from farther north which includes mic- 
rolithic material. (Willetts, 1958, pp. 40-42.) 

Some implements in other parts of Eurasia 
may be related to the metate. These have been 
classed as plate-shaped mortars and occur in 
early Hoabinhian sites in southeastern Eurasia, 
in the Malayan area and southern China. 
(Heine-Geldern, 1932.) This type has also been 
reported from Japan in Proto-Jomon levels at a 
site south of Tokyo (Groat, 1951, p. 31.). 
[here are also oval flat milling stones with 
slightly raised edges from sites of Middle Jomon 
times. The surface of these indicate that the 
muller was used with a grinding motion as well 
as for pounding. 


Africa 


Ihe metate and muller was used by people 
in Egypt in the Fayum and at Merimde and dur 
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ing early dynastic times. There are statutes and 
wall panels from tombs of the 5th Dynasty 
which show the use of the implements. (Bennett 
and Elton, 1899; Prichard, 1954, Figures 149 
and 153.) A recent use of the metate has been 
reported among the Bemba. (Richards, 1939). 


Early Western Eurasia: 

Some faceted stones which may be mullers 
have been reported in Aurignacian horizons in 
Europe. At La Combe in the Dordogne, France, 
it was noted by MacCurdy (1924, p. 157,) 

., the pebble having been extensively employed 
as the upper. or active rubbing stone.’’ So far 
no nether stones have been reported. 


Australia: 

Beyond the borders of Eurasia metates and 
mullers have been found in Austrailia in archae- 
ological horizons (Kartan culture) dating at 
some 10,000 years ago, and were in use by later 
Australians in the central area. The mullers 
were used with a rocking motion or a back and 
forth motion: and in the former the muller was 
held in a slightly oblique position which gave 
the faces of the stone an oblique convex wear 
pattern. (Tindale. 1959, personal communi- 
cation. ) 

Americas: 

The metate and muller had an extensive dis- 
tribution in the Americas. There appears to have 
been at least two early patterns, one to the south- 
west and west of the southern end of the Rocky 
Mountains. Early occurrences are in the Desert 
Culture (Jennings, 1957), Cochise Culture 
(Sayles and Antevs, 1941; Haury and others, 
1959), and in a series of early patterns of the 
Shelf Edge Province of the Pacific Coast. These 
include remains in Baja California (Arnold, 
1957), the La Jollan of the San Diego region 
(Rogers, 1929; 1945: Carter, 1957; Mori- 
arity and others, 1959), the Topanga and 
other patterns of the Los Angeles area (Tre- 
ganza and Bierman, 1958), and the Oak Grove 
in the Santa Barbara area (Rogers, D. B., 
1929.). These remains date grom 5,000 to 
10,000 years ago and perhaps more. Early use 
of the metate and muller continues south into 
Mesoamerica: and have been reported by archaeo- 
logists from Sonora (Fay. 1956) east and south 
to the Valley of Mexico (MacNeish, 1958; de 
Terra, 1959). 

In the area east of the Rockies one of the 


earliest finds of a metate was at the Modoc Rock 
Shelter in Illinois, and the implement is dated 








at about 10,000 years ago (Fowler and Win- 
ters, 1956: Fowler, 1959). The metate and 
muller was used in the Archaic horizon east of 
the Mississippi (Cole and others, 1951: Baer- 
rais, 1959) and there is some possibility that 
this distribution may be related to the Desert 
Culture to the west (Jennings, 1957, p. 285). 


Early use of the muller in the Americas is 
suggested by a find at the Lindenmeir site, a 
Folsom station in northern Colorado. Faceted 
stones which appear to have been used as mullers 
were found but there were no nether stones. 
(Roberts, 1936. p.32). A round, faceted stone 
was also found in the lowest level at Ventana 
Cave in southern Arizona, but nether stones 
were not found at the same level although they 
were an important tool in upper levels (Haury. 
1950, p. 189). The bottom level at Ventana 
Cave may date at some 10,000 years ago. 


The metate is also found in South America 
but its antiquity there has not been established. 
(Hrdlicka, 1912 report by Holmes.) The im- 
plement was not used by the earliest agricultur 
alists in western South America (Bird, 1948, 
p.24.) 


There was a considerable amount of special 
ization of the metate in the Americas but it took 
a different path from that of Eurasia. In the 
Americas flat to concave and trough types 
were developed and the muller was made larger. 
This specialization correlated with the use of 
Zea maize; and the special types spread to the 
north and south and had a considerable distri- 
bution in late prehistoric times. A major varia- 
tion was in the southeastern United States where 
the old type of metate went out of use and the 
new flat type was not introduced. The mortar 
was the major grinding implement in the late 
prehistoric period. 


Conclusions: 

The metate and muller had at least four 
major areas of distribution: Eurasia, Africa, 
Australia, and the Americas: and in at least three 
regions an antiquity of some 10.000 years. The 
muller may have a greater antiquity, with a pos 
sible occurrence in the upper Paleolithic of west- 
ern Eurasia and in the Folsom and perhaps pre- 
Folsom levels in North America. 


These implements must have been of partic 
ular importance to peoples in grasslands and 
forest margin habitats. and were important 
elements in the development of grain agriculture, 
particularly with wheat and barley in Eurasia 
and Zea maize and some other grasses in the 
Americas 


‘There is need of a better typology of the 
metate and muller. In this note the terms have 
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been used in a generic sense, and there are many 
varieties. Investigation is needed to determine 
the possible relationship between metates and 
plate-shaped and other types of mortars. 


Possible connections between the various 
distributions may have considerable significance 
and should not be ignored. The Eurasian and 
American patterns of the 10,000 year level may 
have a bearing on possible corridors of move- 
ments of people as well as the diffusion of tools 
and ideas. It is of interest that there is an early 
center of use in the northern part of China at 
the southern margin of the entry area of the 
Bering-Chukchi platform (Chard, 1959) which 
may have played an important part in the move- 
ments of peoples into the Americas. The flora of 
that area included grasses and various species of 
conifers which were nut-bearing and perhaps 
important in the food patterns for which the 
metate and muller was a key tool. 

Whittier, California 

Whittier College 
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Notes 


Carved Stone Objects from the Columbia Plateau 
By Earl H. Swanson, Jr., and Alan L. Bryan 


All three of the specimens described and il- 
lustrated herein were examined during an arch- 
aeological survey of caves in Washington in 
1952.' They are in the collection of the late 
Adam East. of Moses Lake, Washington, who 
reported finding them at intervals during the last 
twenty years Or so. 

Figure la shows a platform pipe of soap- 
stone (talc) found in 1931 near Leavenworth, 
Washington, the eastern end of Stevens Pass. 
According to East, there were fragments of 
similar pipes and unfinished specimens in the 
vicinity of this find. The figure is that of an 
excellently carved bird (falcon?) around the 
pipe bowl, with the head and throat carved in 
the round, but with the wings principally in 
relief. Four grooves have been incised on the 
top of the stem of the platform. The grooves 
are paired and come together to form two points 
near the bit. The following measurements were 
taken: Length, along underside, 15.0 cm.; max- 
imum width, at base of bowl, 3.6 cm.: height 
from base to top of bowl, 6.1 cm.: outside 
diameter of bowl, 3.7 cm.: inside diameter of 
bowl, 2.7 cm.; depth of bowl, 4.8 cm.: length 
of bird, ‘nose’ to tail, 6.5 cm. 

Figure 1b is that of a small bow] in the life 
form of a turtle, found in a grave along the 
Columbia Rilver about one mile above the 
mouth of the Wenatchee River. This is a pecul- 
iar turtle, however, since it has a tail, and the 
appendages along the side may be either folded 
legs or wings. The inside of the bowl shows 
numerous striations, some of them visible in 
the photograph. This zoomorphic figure was 
carved from basalt, and considering the material, 
is well done. Measurements are as follows: 
Length, 10.8 cm.: maximum width across legs, 
6.0 cm.: overall hieght, 3.5 cm.: diameter of 
bowl. 4.0 cm.: length of head, 2.9 cm.; width 
of head, 3.0 cm.: length of tail, 2.0 cm.: width 
of tail, 3.6 cm.: length of side groove, 3.5 cm.: 
width of groove, 1.0 cm.: length of ridge at 
base of neck, 3.5 cm. 

Figure Ic illustrates a small pendant pipe ( ?) 
from Oroville. Washington, in the Okanogan 
valley near the Canadian line. It is carved from 
soapstone: one side has been damaged and the 
features obliterated. There is a small hole (0.2 
cm.) 0.4 cm. from the base. which suggests 
that it may have been hung as a pendant. The 
human figure is kneeling. The following mea 
surements were secured: Front height, 5.3 cm.: 


\gr Ande 


> 


rear height, 4.8 cm.: the hole for the stem (?) 
is 1.7 cm. from the top, 2.4 cm. from the base 
(diameter 0.7 cm): forehead width, 2.0 cm.: 
length of bowl front to rear, 1.8 cm.: width, 
1.4 cm. 

Until Duff's recent monograph, there was 
no assemblage of data for stone sculpture in 
the Northwest with which these might be com- 
pared. Now it becomes possible to point out sim- 
ilarities and to extend the range of certain items. 
It is noteworthy that the platform pipe, which 
has no parallel among the Fraser River finds, is 
in the physiographic area which Marian Smith 
has recently referred to as the Foothills Pro- 
vince.” The reported association of incomplete 
specimens suggests that this is no trade item from 
another area. Unforunately, the context is un- 
known and no date can even be guessed at. It 
is reminiscent of Hopewellian platform pipes, 
but an examination of the literature provided no 
close parallels, particularly with respect to the 
eyes and to the orientation of the bird. It is 
unique, so far as we know, in the Northwest. 

The turtle compares with Duff's Type B. 
Zoomorphic,' which he reported was confined 
to the up-river Fraser valley. It possesses, as 
do some of his. a combination of turtle and bird 
features. Since the grave from which this came 
contained no European trade goods, it may 
be prehistoric in age. Apart from that. however, 
nothing may be said. It certainly extends con- 
siderably the known distribution of this type 
of carving. 

The small kneeling figure, probably used as 
a pendant, comes from the northern limits of 
the Central Plateau,” not far from the area Duff 
suggests as the source of soapstone for such 
sculpture. The eyes of this speciment are dif- 
ferent from, but the mouth vis similar to, one 
which Duff illustrates." Its position up the Ok- 
anogan River places it close to the up-river de- 
velopment of small carvings on the Frazer 
River.’ 

Because of Duff's work, it is possible to 
suggest a derivation of stone carving from the 
Fraser valley. We examined a large number of 
private collections in eastern Washington, but 
saw nothing similar to these three. Large scale 
excavations in 1953 and 1954 failed to turn 
up any comparable items in the Vantage re- 
gion, some 50 miles south of Wenatchee. Re- 
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A Red-Headed Woodpecker Seen in Idaho 


By Edson Fichter 


Red-headed Woodpecker Seen in Idaho.— 
On June 24, 1957, at 1:38 P. M.. my family 
and I were surprised to see a Red-headed Wood- 
pecker (Melanerpes erythrocephalus) in Craters 
of the Moon National Monument, 26 miles 
southwest of Arco, Butte County, Idaho. We 
were driving slowly about three-fourths of a 
mile east of that part of the Monument known 
as ‘‘Devil’s Orchard”’ when the bird flew across 
the road, 10 to 15 feet above the ground and 
perhaps 20 yards in front of the car. It imme- 
diately alighted in a limber pine (Pinus flex- 
ilis) at about 30 yards and we were able to 
watch it through 8x field glasses for a minute 
or so before it again flew. 


The breeding range of this species (1.e.. of 
the western subspecies. M. e. caurinus) reaches 
its western limits ‘from southern Saskatchewan 

south through central Montana, eastern 
Wyoming. and eastern Colorado to northern 
New Mexico and northwestern Texas,’ with 
occurrences ‘‘casual in Alberta, Utah. and Ari- 
zona’ (American Ornithologists’ Union, 1957: 
318) 


lo my knowledge, there is no specimen of 
the Red-headed Woodpecker on record for Ida- 
ho. However, having known the species well 
in the Middle West where I lived for nearly 
40 years, and in view of the fact that the bird 
is virtually unmistakable in the field, I have no 
reluctance in reporting this extralimital occur 
rence. 


Eighty-six years ago Coues (1874:290) 
considered the westernmost records of occurrence 
of this woodpecker ‘“‘upon which full reliance” 
could be placed as being “those from the head 
waters of the Missouri and its tributaries, and 
from Salt Lake City.’ More recent occurrences 
apparently west of the breeding range have been 
reported as follows: Near Steamboat Springs. 
Routt County, northwestern Colorado in 1907 
(Warren, 1908:21): on the Bear River Mi- 
gratory Bird Refuge, Box Elder County, north- 
ern Utah in 1941 (Williams, 1942:578): near 
Bozeman, Gallatin County, southwestern Mon 
tana, date not reported (Saunders, 1911:38): 
at Choteau and Strabane. Teton County, north- 
western Montana in 1911 and 1912 (Saunders. 
1914:133). and near Fortine. Lincoln County, 
roughly 150 miles further northwest in Mon 
tana in 1931 (Weydemeyer, 1932:139) 


In Wyoming. the Red-headed Woodpecket 
has been reported from as far west as Yellow 
stone National Park (Skinner, 1925:173). 


Craters of the Moon National Monument is 
approximately 45 miles south and 120 miles 
west of the southwest corner of Yellowstone 


Park. 


The occurrence reported here is probably 
best considered casual or accidental, inasmuch 
as these designations seem to be firmly fixed in 
the literature. However, it might be helpful to 
recall the suggestion that extralimital wander- 
ings by individual birds are not accidental: 
rather, they are to be expected as ‘‘part of the 
evolutionary program,” contributing to the 
spread of species (Grinnell, 1922). 


That the Red-headed Woodpecker was ex- 
tending its range westward in eastern Colorado 
some 20 years ago was noted by Niedrach and 
Rockwell (1939:103). In this connection, our 
sighting may gain some interest because of an 
earlier. albeit poorly supported indication of 
the species’ presence in the Craters of the Moon 
National Monument. Thirty-two years ago 
Stearns (1928:26) listed 24 birds ‘known to 
inhabit” the site. and included the Red-headed 
Woodpecker as ‘‘reported.”’ 


The Monument, with an area of approxi- 
mately 39 square miles, exhibits a variety of 
the phenomena associated with mild volcanic 
action, such as cinder cones, spatter cones, vents. 
lava flows, lava tubes, tree molds. etc. Interior 
lavas have issued along a 75-mile-long rift dur- 
ing at least three eruptive periods, the latest of 
which is believed to have ended within the last 
500 years. (Craters of the Moon folder. U. S. 
Government Printing Office: 1947 O-F- 
761251). 


Four species of trees occur in the area 
limber pine, quaking aspen (Populus tremul- 
oides) and Rocky Mountain red juniper (Junt- 
perus scopulorum), all somewhat dwarfed, with 
chokecherry (Prunus virginiana var. melanocar- 
pa) reaching tree size in some situations. Eight 
species of shrubs characterize the lower woody 
vegetation (McElreath. in Stearns, op. cit. 
:28-29) 


The limber pine grows in open stands and 
presents the most obvious of several striking 
vegetational features in this harsh land of dark 
brown cinder slopes and jagged lava beds where 
the rainfall averages about ten inches per year 
It was within one of the limber pine stands that 
we saw the Red-headed Woodpecker. 
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Pazes for Polemics 


The Failure of State and Federal Legislation to 
Protect Archaeological Resources 


By George A. Agogino and Sally Sachs 


Ihe United States is a nation oriented to- 
ward the future with a firm belief in the con- 
cept known as progress. Yet even this forward- 
minded nation still retains an active interest in 
its own past cultural heritage and the cultural 
horizons of the human groups that preceded 
them in this country. 


This interest is evident in the numerous 
historical societies formed early in our country’s 
history and in the actions of civic-minded groups 
that sought to prevent destruction of colonial 
homes, historic churches. old taverns, court- 
houses. and battlefields. 


More recently several states and the Fed- 
eral Government have acted to preserve mater- 
ials that antedated the appearance of Europeans 
in the United States. These laws are designed 
to insure that deposits of paleontological and 
archaeological significance be protected from 
careless excavation and commercial exploitation. 
These laws are generally referred to as ‘‘Anti- 
quity Laws.” 


These laws define specific objects, sites. 
and structures that are to be protected from 
vandalism or unauthorized excavation. Such 
laws may also regulate the sale and exportation 
of such protected material, seek to define the 
ownership of these objects, and establish ad- 
ministrative machinery for controlling the pre- 
servation, excavation, or reconstruction of the 
involved ‘‘antiquities.”’ 


The earliest such law was the federal law 
of 1906 entitled An Act for the Preservation of 
American Antiquities.’ This law. operating only 
on federal land, was drafted and passed during 
the first great American awakening to the prob- 
lems of conservation and may be regarded as 
an extension of the concept of natural resources 
and national interest at that time associated 
with the field of natural history. This act was 
based upon the principle that all federal lands 
and resources are held in trust for the people by 
the national government. 


[his act has served as the model for many 
of the individual states with existing legisla- 
tion relating to antiquities. Alabama, Arizona, 
Delaware, Nebraska. Michigan, Mississippi. 
Montana. Nevada. New Mexico. New York. 


as the Socey Act of 19 


North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington. 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming have similar acts re- 
lating to the preservation, ownership. and ex- 
cavation of archaeological sites. New York and 
Pennsylvania have additional legislation that 
prevents fraudulent sales of spurious artifacts: 
and California has a law making it illegal to 
injure or deface archaeological and _ historical 
material unless the individual has clear title to 
the object in question. Ohio and Missouri have 
no laws relating to archaeology, but do have laws 
controlling the collection, survey, and protec- 
tion of geological specimens. It is to be assumed 
that under some circumstances this law if broad- 
ly interpreted could include some archaeological 
sites. 


The remaining states, approximately two 
dozen, do not have any specific protection of 
archaeological remains with the occasional ex- 
ception of laws applying broadly and vaguely 
to general conservation and the protection of 
natural resources. 


State and federal laws emphasize the pre- 
servation of archaeological and paleontological 
remains for exhibit and display in museums: 
and in many cases, for use as materials for study 
in school systems of the state. This orientation 
toward the purposes of museum collections and 
exhibits can be seen by an examination of the 
following excerpts from existing legislation: 
Federal Act 

Provided, that the examinations, excavations, and 

gatherings are undertaken for the benefit of reputable 

museums, universities, colleges, or other recognized 
scientific or educational institutions, with a view to 
increasing the knowledge of such objects. and that 
the gathering shall be made for permanent preserva 
tion in public museums. (Sec. 3) 


Arizona 
shall donate to the state fifty per cent of all 
articles to be deposited with a public museum 
in the state. (41-771-A) 


Mississippi 
provided. that the examinations, excavations 
and gatherings. are undertaken for the benefit of re 
putable museums. universities, colleges. or other re 
cognized scientific or educational institutions, with 
a view to premoting the knowledge of such subjects: 
(par. 3) 
Nevada 
No permit shall be issued except upon agree 
ment of the person or persons carrying On any ex 
ploration or excavation that a portion of the material 
or articles discovered shall be delivered to the 








Nevada state museum (sec. 3) 
Oklahoma 

Any person. or persons. making any investigations 

explorations, or excavation of any pre-historic ruins 

shall donate to the State fifty per cent of all 
articles found or discovered by such investiga 
tions, exploration, or excavations, to be deposited 
with the State museum of anthropology and pal 

eontology (sec. 1) 

Washington 

No materials shall be removed ‘unless the same be 

destined for exhibits and perpetual preservation in a 

duly recognized museum (sec. 2) 

Thus the existing laws relating to antiquit- 
ies address themselves to the purpose of estab- 
lishing and adding to the collections of museums 
within the state. Less attention is paid to the 
purposes and goals of archaeology itself. This 
oversight should be remedied. 


Violators of existing antiquity laws fall 
under criminal rather than civil code. but viola- 
tions generally are considered misdemeanors. 
Such misdemeanors call for a fine. imprisonment 
in the county jail. or both. Very often the law 
allows for confiscation of objects unlawfully 
obtained. However. in any instance the longest 
term of imprisonment can be only six months 
and the highest possible fine only five hundred 
dollars. 

The measure of effectiveness of such Anti- 
quity Laws is the degree to which the desired 
ends are realized. To be effective the laws should 
be both publicized and enforced. In an attempt 
to determine such effectiveness letters were writ- 
ten to the agent or agents authorized to grant 
permits and enforce the local Antiquities Laws. 
The following questions were asked: 

] How 

State 


2—-How many 
your knowledge? 


many permits have been granted in your 


violators have been prosecuted to 


Some of the typical replies are as follows: 


Mississippi 
few if any permits have been granted since the 
law went into effect in 1938 
Montana 
only the Montana State University has applied 
for permits 
VU innesota 
only one institution has applied and received a 
permit 
Neu Mexico 
a total of twenty state permits have been issued 
on state lands since 1931 


In regard to enforcement. the following 
comments were noted: 


John M Callender 
I am sorry to say that this law. well in 
tended as it was. has not been effective in prevent 
ing the vandalism of many sites here 
Wisconsin—Dee C. Taylor 
These laws are. of course inadequate. Amateurs 
dig most any place at any time. and are safe from 
prosecution because of the ambiguity of the laws 


Minnesota 


IT he { low wer communtcat s received 1 the 


44 


New Mextcc—Jesse Nushaum 
A few violators have been cautioned or warned 
of the implications of further violations, but no vio 
lator has been prosecuted to this time 


Similar statements were obtained from the 
majority of states but this brief paper cannot 
pursue the time-consuming task of approaching 
the situation for each individual state. However. 
I believe the point is clear. An estimated one 
million individuals collect Indian artifacts as 
a hobby in this country. Some amateurs keep 
records and are as careful and meticulous as the 
most skilled professional, but the vast majority 
of collectors destroy, disturb, or distort what 
should be a controlled and protected national 
resource: the record of Aboriginal America. 


Several states which have Antiquities Laws 
have attempted to seek compliance with the 
laws through the organization of or in cooper- 
ation with existing amateur archaeological 
societies. For instance, in North Dakota ama- 
teurs are encouraged to conduct surveys to lo- 
cate sites but advised to leave actual excavation 
for trained personnel. Since 1956, The Wash- 
ington State Archaeology Society has been 
formed under the sponsorship of the state mu- 
seum. This is an attempt to control the digging 
and to provide instruction in the techniques of 
scientific excavation. In this way. the Museum 
and other institutions of the state “hope to con- 
trol the situation better than an unenforceable 
law can do.’’ This, however, does not seem to 
be a complete solution. The formation of ama- 
teur societies should be continued if properly 
controlled but an effort should be made also to 
strengthen the Antiquities-Laws to protect 
against the renegade who refuses the education 
and avoids the restriction imposed upon him by 
joining an organized archaeological society. 


The present writers believe the best way 
to insure protection and high quality excava- 
tion of archaeological and paleontological ma- 
terial is through the creation of an agency with 
general supervision over licensing and excavation 
and with the power to enforce its policy. The 
agency should be composed of recognized ex- 
perts in the field or fields involved and should 
function both as an excavation service and as 
a body to advise on dissemination of materials 
for educational and scientific purposes. Excava- 
tion might be through its own members. or 
through licensing of individuals or institutions 
to act in behalf of the board as its agents. The 
membership of the board should reflect its pur- 
poses and scope of interests. Thus if a Pleisto- 
cene fauna is to be protected. a paleontologist 
should be either a member or advisor to the 
board. The board should be able to call upon 
outside experts if necessary for advice. It should 
at all times be available for assistance and advice 
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to licensed investigators. It should use all the 
power at its command to stop unlicensed ex- 
cavation. 


Present laws as they exist are oriented to- 
ward the preservation of materials and the 
goals of museums. Little attention has been 
paid to the purposes and goals of archaeology. 
This oversight should be remedied and both 
the obligations and the rights of the archaeolo- 
gist should be included and determined. 


[he board should carefully watch the pro- 
gress Of actual excavations. The nature of the 
project, the available staff, and the time avail- 
able should be realistic. Following the comple- 
tion of each excavation the field leader should 
present to the board an adequate report and 
properly catalogued artifacts obtained from the 
excavation. This individual or someone desig- 
nated by the board should if at all ‘possible 
publish the material so that the information 
would be generally available to others in the 
profession. 

An individual who has just completed a pro- 
ject should be given preference in excavating 
lands adjacent to the work on which he was 
currently engaged, especially if the former site 
is closely connected with the latter and the arch- 
aeologist has demonstrated his competence in 
the field. Such preference should be operative 
only for a short time and not allowed to handi- 
cap the scientific investigation of a given region. 
The rights of publication should be insured the 
licensee for a reasonable period of time. 

At first glance in terms of world security 
and national welfare, perhaps protection of 
antiquities is unimportant. But when we realize 
that the understanding of other cultures is in- 
creasingly important, then antiquities protec- 
tion becomes more significant. As exploitation 
of the land becomes more efficient, the deposits 
that have lain hitherto undisturbed are threat- 
need with destruction. Intelligent legislation 
can prevent this destruction. It is important 
that such rare resources should be protected. 
Once they are gone they cannot be replaced. This 
involves a double duty to the profession. First 
they must protect as many sites as possible from 
the destructive forces of man or nature, and 
secondly they must see that each site excavated 
should produce a maximum of information. 
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Notes on Museum Excavations in 1960 
By Earl H. Swanson, Jr. 


During the past summer. the Idaho State 
College Museum was engaged in two major 
excavation programs, One in eastern and one in 
south-central Idaho. Both have produced new 
and interesting material relating to Northwest 
prehistory. Excavations at Wilson Butte Cave 
near | win Falls were the result of a joint Idaho 
State College Museum-Peabody Museum, Har- 
vard University. expedition, operating with 
grants from the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, the Wenner-Gren Foundation for An- 
thropological Research. and the Idaho State 
College Research Programs Committee. 


This was the second and concluding season 
at Wilson Butte, and it produced additional evi- 
dence of a cultural sequence extending from late 
prehistoric times back probably 10,000 to 
12.000 years. Early horizons include extinct 
fauna in association with artifacts. Some of the 
deposits appear to be pre-Anathermal in age. 


The first of several seasons’ work in the 
Birch Creek Valley of eastern Idaho was begun 
under a National Science Foundation grant, and 
excavations were concentrated in four rock shel- 
ters. Intensive reconnaissance work was also car- 
ried out with limited testing of some open sites. 
Two of the shelters. Veratic Cave and Bison 
Cave, have produced a rich cultural and geo- 
logical sequence which appears to extend from 
the late 19th Century back about 10,000 years. 


One of the noteworthy features of the cul- 
tural sequence is the appearance at an extremely 
early date of triangular, side-notched points. 
These persisted throughout the entire span rep- 
resented by the deposits. Those from the early 
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horizons resemble the W-26 form found at 
Danger Cave. which persisted from Danger II 
through Danger V (Jennings 1957: 121. Fig. 
97a). Their initial occurrence in the Birch Creek 
sites appears to correspond with the Cold Springs 
Horizon in the Columbia Basin (Butler 1960) 
and with equally early appearances of such 
points in the eastern United States. 


Other early types include Lerma-like Cas- 
cade points (Butler 1960) and large, heavy- 
duty scraping implements—some of limestone. 
others of quartzite. Lamellar blades are present 
in a portion of the sequence which appears to be 
of late Altithermal or early Medithermal age. 
The earliest cultural horizon at Veratic Cave 
includes a large. stemmed point reminiscent of 
specimens from Paelli Aike. 


The tradition represented by the early im- 
plements at Birch Creek shelters appears to dif- 
fer in geography from but is coeval in time with 
Folsom and Scottsbluff-Eden, which are found 
to the south on the Snake River Plains. Field 
work planned for 1961 will include examina- 
tion of several sites on the southern edge of the 
mountains and the northern edge of the Snake 
River Plains, where a possible overlap between 
these two traditions may be expected. 


Butler, B. Robert 
1960 The Old Cordilleran Culture in the Pa 
cific Northwest. Occastonal Papers of the 


Idaho State College Museum, No. 5. Poc 
atello, Idaho 
Jennings Jesse D. 
1957 Danger Cave. Memoir No 
for American Archaeology 
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